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On the Road to... 


By David A. Turner, Editor 


treamlined regs and new travel services for 
federal executives are topics featured in our 
cover story this month and Management is honored 








the federal government’s most famous traveler, Vice 
President George Bush, has joined us in tipping our 
hats to the dazzling group of services now being 
offered to government managers. 

In his photo on the cover of this issue, Vice Presi- 
dent Bush holds one of General Services Administra- 
tion’s (GSA) new Diners Club charge cards. If you 
haven't heard of this remarkable card, you soon will. 
is just one of many GSA innovations aimed at minimiz 
ing the paperwork drudgery faced by thousands of 
traveling feds. 

Readers who regularly deal with the employees of 
other nations also will be interested in this month’s 

urvey of personne! changes which are sweeping 
through key foreign governments. 

Twelve years ago, during boom-town days in official 
Washington, international government personnel ex 
pert O. Glenn Stahl celebrated an apparent unending 
triumph of expansionism. ‘““Whether we think of new 
personnel legislation, of steps forward within the many 
facets of personnel management, of extensions into 
virgin fields of activity. ..we see great advances.”’ 
This trend, said Stahl, was unstoppable, “a forward 
course.” 

3y 1981, a different management seer would issue a 
prognosis for bureaucracies in western nations which 
resembled Stahl’s assessment only in its appropriate- 
ness to the times in which it was issued. 

Throughout this decade, management expert Peter 
Drucker predicted, governments would be forced to 
adapt to the vastly altered expectations of their vari- 
ous public constituencies. ‘““The old saw,” wrote the 
Californian, “by which governments have operated—if 


at first you don’t succeed, try, try again-is changing. 
A more realistic view about the need to abandon pro 
grams is developing because nobody really believes any- 
more that governments deliver.”’ 
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Government work forces would shrink in spite of re- 
sistance from “institutionally dead” labor unions, 
warned Drucker, “because the world economy controls 
us all.’”’ Civil services here and abroad would not be 
shielded from the pending economic recession because 
of their sizes. In his words, ‘I see governments as 
obese, muscle-bound, senile.” 

This month, Management goes ‘“‘on the road’’ to cov- 
er personnel and management trends developing in 
several key foreign governments. Great Britain, Japan 
and Holland are examined and brief updates are 
provided on personnel policy developments in Saudi 
Arabia, West Germany, Venezuela, Australia and Den- 
mark. We are indebted to a number of people for their 
advice and cooperation in pulling together this remark- 
able series of articles. 


Lively labor leader 

Hitting its usual controversial tone, Management’s 
“Another View” column presents National Treasury 
Employees Union President Robert Tobias. The out- 
spoken union leader offers some heated observations 
about Administration personnel policies—and personnel 
officials. 

Also in this issue, the Kennedy Center play 
LYNDON, starring Jack Klugman, is reviewed by a 
principal actor in President Johnson’s own 
Administration—former Civil Service Commission 
Chairman John Macy. There’s more, of course, so 
please read on and enjoy. @ 
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ederal rigor mortis avoidable? “Federal management systems are overregulated, overburdened and 
stultified,” says a recent study by the National Academy of Public Administration (NAPA). Prepared 
at the request of 16 federal agencies, NAPA’s report concludes these rigid systems hamper individual in- 
itiative and drive up government bills. 

The nine-member panel, headed by former federal manager Dwight Ink, suggested numerous ways to cut red 
tape in the government. Among their recommendations: Install merit pay systems for more workers; simplify the 
equal employment opportunity and affirmative action regs, which are confusing and “poorly linked to agency 
personnel programs, especially performance evaluation;” expand the too-short budget cycle from 12 months to 
two years, and; up managers’ control over position classification, recruitment and selection actions. 


ay for performance 80’s work ethic. “Almost half of the work force believe there is no relationship be- 

tween the quality of their performance and how much they are paid,” say co-authors of Putting the 

Work Ethic to Work, pollster Daniel Yankelovich and Villanova University professor John Immerwahr. 

Incentives, especially pay, say the authors, should be adjusted to match the quality of work force 
production. 

Their Public Agenda Foundation survey of 845 working Americans reveals many managers still treat their 
employees as if each performed “low-discretion,” assembly line tasks. This “limited-commitment r.odel,” very 
successful during America’s industrial revolution, is ill-suited to the 1980’s work force. 

Today’s “second industrial revolution” emphasizes “high-discretion” work in which creativity and commitment 
to excellence are most valued. Managers are ignoring potential contributions from this work ethic-motivated 
cadre. 

Yankelovich and Immerwahr suggest several ways for managers to encourage these “‘go-getters.’’ They include 
rewards tied to performance, public recognition and employee-management shared productivity goals. 
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ashionably speaking. . .“‘M’’ Magazine (baby 

brother to women’s wear bible, W Magazine) 

has determined the “Washington, D.C. look” 

is 0-u-t...passe...after almost a decade of 
trend-setting throughout various male fashion indus- 
tries. The typical Federal City manager’s blend of gray 
colors and ‘preppie’ styles,” say “M”’ arbitors, has 
fallen victim to bold new private-sector initiatives in 
suits, footwear and grooming styles. 

Judging from the hi-style “look” of men’s business 
suits presented in the magazine’s last issue, Manage- 
ment declares ““M’s”’ anti-Washington pronouncement 
is o-u-t of step with American managerial sensibilities. 


its downhill slide. Not only are worker groups smaller as a percentage of the work force, they are 

smaller in absolute numbers since their heyday in the mid-1970s. Only state/local organizations continue 

to register some growth, and much of that flows from so-called “raids” conducted by one union into 
membership territories of other groups. 


avings of $58 billion are predicted if civilian and 
military retirement pay cut recommendations issued 
by the Grace Commission are implemented, says 


Washington Times columnist Tom Diaz. 

Raising the retirement age, cutting COLA’s and integrat- 
ng federal pension programs with Social Security should 
ease the federal deficit. For example, private sector em- 
ployees retire at 63 or 64, versus age 55 for civilian feds. 
“The government’s program is run horribly,” says Grace. “I 
know of no company other than IBM that could survive if 
run this way.” 


U nions down in size. Bureau of Census’ 1982 statistics indicate public sector union membership continues 


erformance pay... ‘clear first choice.’’ A survey on necessary changes in federal personnel policies 

which appeared in Government Executive magazine stirred up an impressive 1,361 responses (4 percent 

of their managerial rank readership). The hands down winner: Officials want changes in existing pay and 

bonus systems which would reward (and keep aboard) top achievers. The survey was designed to provide 
OPM with managerial sentiment on a wide range of reforms needed in 1984. 
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REFORMS 
WORLDWIDE 


By. Donald J. Devine 
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Britain's Whitehall Moves Toward Civil Service Reform 
By David A. Turner 


ever Say Never Again, Ian Flem- 

ing’s current spy thriller, opens 

atypically with a staid discourse 
on British civil service. Cobwebs 
threaten to cover the once snappy 
bureaucracy housed in London’s 
Whitehall quarter. 

While theater audiences fidget in 
their seats, the film’s action is set by 
a stodgy clique of English officials 
fussing about new personnel policies 
being “‘inflicted upon us by old gal up 
top.” Most perturbed is the director of 
British Intelligence. Clearly a man of 
regulation-rather-than-action, the chief 
has been overruled on one particularly 
galling personnel decision. He must 
haul from mothballs the Prime 
Minister’s favorite public servant— 
venerable agent 007. 

“The name is Bond. . .James Bond.” 
Fortunately for moviegoers Bond’s en- 
trance busts open a Never Say Never 
Again reservoir of dramatic action 
which quickly floods past this demi-sec 
dispute. 

“New personnel policies, however, 
are anything but fiction in London 
right now,” reports Rev. Colin Cam- 
bell, author of Governments Under 
Stress, Political Leaders and Key 
Bureaucrats in Washington, London 
and Ottawa and holder of Georgetown 
University’s Martin Chair of Philoso- 
phy and Politics. “A London Times 
editorial by former Thatcher advisor 
Sir John Hoskyns,” says Campbell, 
“sparked weeks of debate on the 
paper’s op-ed page. Hoskyns suggest- 
ed future government managers be 
hired and promoted—at least in 
part—according to their professional 
subject matter expertise. 

“This step is radical,” continues 
Campbell, ‘‘and upsets a tradition in 
which agencies are managed by in- 
dividuals drawn not from among their 
own technical people but from a high- 
ly educated elite corps of managers 
strictly groomed for governing jobs. 
This grooming typically begins in their 
‘Ox-Bridge’ (Oxford/Cambridge) col- 
lege days and is, of course, very 
different from the U.S. system.” 


Over the last 18 months, trial bal- 
lons on personnel management issues 
have been sent out from Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher’s Downing 
Street headquarters. The initiatives 
are fostering a wave of new thinking 
which could have a major effect on 
central government employees. 
“Hoskyns makes no secret of his ad- 
miration for the openness of our 
American system,” says Campbell. 
“And the Prime Minister promotes 
measures—ranging from the removal 
of stalwart ‘Permanent Secretaries’ to 
her controversial merit pay proposal 
in 1982—which mirror the private 
sector-oriented reforms emerging from 
our Offices of Personnel Management 
and Management and Budget. On 
Fleet Street, journalists refer to Mrs. 
Thatcher’s steps as attempts to 
‘Americanize’ the U.K.’s governing 
process.” 

Agreeing with the Georgetown Jesuit 
is visiting professor and co-founder of 
Britain’s new Social Democratic Par- 
ty Stephen Haseler. In a remarkably 
blunt interview with Management 
conducted in his Georgetown Universi- 
ty office, Haseler spells out the sig- 
nificance of tentative measures being 
pressed by Thatcher’s coalition of po- 
litical appointees and career govern- 
ment reformers. 

“Maggie’s started setting up a 
quasi-Presidential system in which she 
has appointed a number of people in 
her own office. “This is a first. She 
now has, for example, someone at 10 
Downing to oversee economic policy. 
These bands of men and women are 
not cabinet or government members, 
however, they are full-time and on the 
payroll.” They often come from the 
private sector or they were leap- 
frogged into these slots from technical 
divisions inside various agencies. 

“Mrs. Thatcher can afford to take 
this bold step beyond cabinet channels. 
She is an outsider even in her own 
party,” says Haseler. She’s not from a 
socially influential Tory family and she 
doesn’t feel obligated to protect 
Whitehall Tories who hold top govern- 

















ment jobs. Her determination to ap- 
point and promote managers trained 
in modern professional fields (such as 
engineering, economics or computer 
science) has deeply encouraged many 
younger supervisors inside the 
system—and seriously annoyed some 
powerful members of the establish- 
ment. “The mere suggestion of bring- 
ing specialists or multi-specialists into 
management, young officials who 
might feel somewhat accountable to 
the electorate’s whims, and who are 
able to provide a new type of exper- 
tise is almost revolutionary,” says 
Haseler. 

Campbell has a name for the new 
breed of managers Thatcher would 
like to place in key civil service jobs. 
His “amphibians” are supervisors who 
are moving up the ladder and display 
less dedication to the self interests of 
the agency/state than tradition dic- 
tates in Britain. Amphibian: Hybrid 


civil servant. Fluent in public and pri- 


vate sector management techniques. 
Highly sympathetic to professional 
trends affecting a program area and 
ongoing reforms in policy. Not simply 
a political operative, but also very 
strong on sulject matter expertise. 
Found primarily in the U.S., also 





Thatcher promotes program 
specialists into managers, this 
is almost revolutionary. 


United Kingdom. Largely unidenti- 
fied/unknown in the latter prior to 
personnel management initiatives con- 
ducted since 1979. See EXPEDITOR. 

“One of the fascinating and wonder- 
ous things about British government,” 
says Social Democrat Haseler, “‘is that 
both in Westminister and in local 
government offices there’s nothing 
like the layer of political appointees 
extant in U.S. agencies. Nor is there a 
Senior Executive Service. The civil 
service historically has been extremely 
strong and has resisted political ap- 
pointments as new governments come 
into office. This has led, Haseler 
claims, to a sort of fourth party— a 
government party. “The Yugoslav 
Djils coined the term ‘new class’ for 
this group.’’ Fueling this movement 
has been a steady growth in numbers 
of federal workers plus an exponential 
explosion of regional and local govern- 
ment employment in the late ’60s and 
early "70s. “This has produced a large 
class with a vested interest in a 
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Rev. Colin Campbell, S.J.’ ~? 





strong state, strong labor and expen- 
sive government,” continues Haseler. 
“Tt’s true the Prime Minister has 
capped central government hiring but 
the big growth continues in places like 
Greater London’s county hall. 

“Thatcher’s own party has an ele- 
ment of this movement inside it,”’ con- 
tinues Haseler. These old-fashioned 
Tory regulars are different from con- 
servatives in America. They are 
primarily for order and strongly 
statist. While she is a classical Man- 
chester liberal favoring individual 
rights and responsibilities, the Tory 
party has rarely stood for these princi- 
ples. A high percentage of the top 
careerists are ‘conservative,’ but this 
element normally discourages any 
policymaking system other than that 
of the status quo.” 


Morning f 

“Obviously,” says Rev. Campbell, 

“Thatcher wants clearer input in vari- 

ous departments. Let’s look at Treas- 

ury. In the entire department, there 

are only five political appointments 

(ministerial rank). What are her 

options? 

e “Turn more of these jobs into politi- 
cal positions. Start with the ‘Perma- 
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nent Secretaries,’ traditionally the 

number two spots in most agen- 

cies—and the most powerful ad- 
ministratively. Such a step, however, 
would violate perceptions of the in- 
sularity of civil service. 

“Establish highly responsive teams 

of three of four advisors to minis- 

ters. This measure the government 
is using. The advisors and ministers 
meet every day in ‘morning pray- 
ers’ sessions. Of course, very little 
religion goes on in these gatherings. 

They are policy-tracking sessions 

which produce decisions. These deci- 

sions are handed directly to pro- 
gram people below the Permanent 

Secretary. When Deputy Secretaries 

and others begin getting marching 

orders from morning prayers, the 
decision process has been expedit- 
ed—allegiances begin to shift. 

e “A third option which Thatcher also 
has adopted calls for her to take a 
much stronger interest in the ap- 
pointment of Permanent Secre- 
taries.”” 

Campbell describes a key moment 
when Prime Minister Thatcher 
changed leadership and direction of 
the former Civil Service Department 
(CSD). “Headed by Permanent Secre- 
tary Sir John Bancroft who was op- 
posed to greater use of private-sector 
tools for managers and protective of 
the role of labor unions in the person- 
nel policy process, CSD was unrespon- 
sive to Thatcher’s major civil service 
initiatives. Bancroft and his Second 
Permanent Secretary, Sir John Her- 
becq, were moved to early retirement 
when Mrs. Thatcher reorganized CSD 
into the Management and Personnel 
Office. This really rocked the boat. 

“Next, vital staff was divided and 
integrated into the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The larger half, now working 
under Treasury’s Pay Group and Pub- 
lic Service Sector, is comprised of 
reconstituted divisions which tend to 
be ‘bottom-line’ sorts of operations. 
When economic crises dictate austeri- 
ty they are hard-nosed about salary 
increases and costly hiring practices. 
“Those who had become connois- 


seurs of civil service management as a 


‘higher art form’ than that found in 
the private sector found themselves 
brigaded under the new Management 
and Personne! Office (MPO). Without 
a sharp end—direct control over pay 


and staff levels—officials in MPO have 


languished on the vine.” 


A potential side effect of any future 


shift away from upper class-bred 
management cliques would be im- 
proved opportunity for women. Al- 
though increasingly well represented 
in various job skills, only a handful of 
women are found in the old-boy 
network. 


Asked if the British someday might 
use a merit pay system, Campbell 
points out that in 1982, a proposal 
would have made pay increases and 
employee retention in civil service con- 
tingent on ratings within each grade. 
Those ratings would be based on job 
performance. 

British management’s approach 
would concentrate on the lower pegs 
inside each grade level. Individuals in 
these lower steps either have just 
moved into the grade—and don’t need 
immediate raises, or they have sty- 
mied at that peg and their usefullness 
should be heavily scrutinized. This 
British version of performance 
management techniques addresses the 
most critical personnel problem cur- 
rently facing their system. 

There is an oversupply of employees 
in certain grades—notably the lower- 
to mid-level grades which contain the 
popular “Executive Officer” series. 
Applicants for these jobs need only 
high school educations but the posi- 
tions are in great demand by today’s 
younger, college-educated applicants. 
(Over 70 percent of newly hired Ex- 
ecutive Officers are college graduates.) 
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Unionized upper management 
is a risky business which could 
mean major disruption. 


However, a log jam of poor perform- 
ers holding onto most of these posi- 
tions for years without advancing, 
now blocks these career ladder slots. 
The merit system plan would have 
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Stephen Haseler 
































































moved new people into these positions 
while rewarding good performers who 
are needed in higher level jobs. 

The performance management docu- 
ment, “Statement by Her Majesty’s 
Treasury on 1982 Pay Claim by the 
Council of Civil Service Unions,” was 
batted down by the Civil Service Ar- 
bitration Tribunal. Thatcher has re- 
introduced this private-sector oriented 
proposal in the current round of wage 
negotiations. 


ce 


In spite of a numerical limit on pro- 
motions into higher grades which was 
imposed by Thatcher (and most other 
world leaders) during the recent reces- 
sion, British managers have been 
granted a number of personnel powers 
not found in other European nations. 
Within a given department, financial 
officers control a pool called a “cash 
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limit” in which aggregate costs of hir- 
ing and promotions must be contained. 
If they determine, for example, more 
accountants are needed agency-wide, 
general wage-scale increases recom- 
mended for department workers may 
be sealed down. Funds made available 


are used to hire the specialists. Exist- . 


ing employees might even take a 
wage cut in order to bring new staff 
aboard. In many ways, this authority 
reflects a business-world attitude. 

Classes of specialists also are able to 
receive across-the-board increases if 
their value to the organization merits 
such favor. If a general 3 percent pay 
increase for a particular professional 
group or branch is deemed inadequate 
by managers, funds can be shifted 
from less productive divisions to cre- 
ate a bonus for key groups. 


Thatcher’s attempts to move govern- 
ment management away from rigid 
personnel procedures and status quo 
attitudes has been partially in re- 
sponse to a remarkable growth in la- 
bor union strength in public sector 
work places. 

Haseler details this development in 
his latest book, Tragedy of Labor (Ox- 
ford Press). In his interview, he points 
out, “These unions have grown dra- 
matically in numbers in the 1970s. 
Many of them are now larger than the 
old skilled/unskilled manual unions. It 
has been one of the most startling 
new developments. Trade unionization 
in the public sector is led by two huge 
groups, the National Union of Public 
Employees and the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers. 

“They have a lot of political clout 
and some of these unions use it with 
great skill. There is the highly 
sophisticated Civil and Public Service 
Association which is actually com- 
prised of upper-level managers. Partly 
because of this, these unions continue 
to function as part of the government- 
al process no matter the administra- 
tion. This does not tend to occur with 
public service unions in the United 
States. Such strategies reflect the 
highly educated, highly articulate na- 
ture of some union members.”’ On the 
other hand, two of the larger British 
public sector unions have undergone 
changes which Haseler finds alarming. 

“On the strike issue, the public sec- 
tor unions are beginning to use that 
route—particularly the local govern- 
ment groups. I don’t believe there has 


been a serious strike by the higher 
echelons of the central government in 
recent years but trouble lies ahead.” 
In the U.S., only the State Depart- 
ment has a policy of permitting super- 
visors and managers to join bargain- 
ing units. “In the U.K., it’s more 
widespread,” says Haseler. “‘Unionized 
upper management is a risky business 
which could mean major disruption in 
the future. 

“In my own union there is already a 
high percentage of leaders who are 
Marxist or Marxist leaning. Mind you, 
we’re not talking socialists, nor are 
we discussing manual workers’ unions. 
There are powerful communists (Trot- 
skyites and members of the British 
Communist Party) in government em- 
ployees’ unions,” says Haseler. “Now, 
how does this happen? Well, organiza- 
tion meetings are drab affairs attend- 
ed not by rank-and-file but by organ- 
ized zealous groups. In this way, 
Marxists and extreme left wingers 
have a lot of say. The government, of 
course, is well aware of this develop- 
ment. In part, that’s one of the rea- 
sons Mrs. Thatcher is devoting so 
much time to reforming government 
personnel regs. 

“By the way, the British have been 
relatively successful in keeping unions 
out of the military [unlike the Ger- 
mans]. But within the civilian sector, 
even Thatcher probably would not 
prohibit a strike at this point.” 
Accountability 
Both Campbell and Haseler indicate a 
turn from the radical unionism and 
the special interest demands frequent- 
ly sought by British government em- 
ployees in the 1970s will hinge on two 
developments. External political pres- 
sures (such as the measures sought by 
Prime Minister Thatcher) must dove- 
tail with an internal change of atti- 
tude by the emerging generation of 
career employees. Such is the level of 
authority already wielded by Her 
Majesty’s Civil Service that any seri- 
ous reforms cannot succeed without 
being initiated—at least in part—from 
within. 

The pivotal issue, say these two ex- 
perts, is accountability. Will younger 
public managers renew attitudes 
which once called upon civil servants 
to tend to the interests of British 
citizenry, even when such demands 
(such as fiscal cutbacks) are perceived 
as running counter to the economic 
well-being of the members of the 
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bureaucracy? There are differences on 
this issue between American and Brit- 
ish government employees. Campbell’s 
research shows British officials stress 
accountability to “the people” some- 
what less frequently than do Ameri- 
cans (24 percent vs. 42 percent). 
Officials in the U.K. place much 
stronger emphasis on accountability to 
the state. 

While Americans in career, amphibi- 
an and political groupings often state 
an allegiance to the Chief Executive, 
British respondents typically select 
their office superiors as key loyalty 
figures. Interestingly, U.S. amphibians 
fall between the stereotype careerists’ 
allegiance to office superiors and the 
unwavering loyalty to the President 
expressed by political appointees. Am- 
phibians emphasize allegiance to 
department heads. 


Yes, Minister 

“The popular British TV series, YES, 
MINISTER, takes off on the accounta- 
bility issue,” says Campbell. “It sati- 
rizes the incongruity of Whitehall’s 
continued obeisance to political min- 
isters coupled with its officials’ cun- 
ning at the art of getting what they 
want from their political masters.’’ In 
his interview, Haseler also made refer- 
ence to the remarkable television pro- 
gram, noting its eye-opening message 
could produce a greater voter aware- 
ness on how their system actually 
works. 

“There exists in these agencies huge 
amounts of data which political people 
do not see,” says Haseler. “Control of 
such background information gives 
manipulative public servants a good 
deal of power over elected officials.” 

For generations, the term “In Her 
Majesty’s Service” signified a degree 
of dedication and productivity by 
government workers which was the 
envy of most nations. Even the enter- 
tainment industry, with its adven- 
turous 007 spy flicks, helped make 
immortal this distinctly British institu- 
tion. According to experts Stephen 
Haseler and Colin Campbell, there is 
now a trend to reverse an ebbing 
process which has eroded the manag- 
erial self esteem and the level of pub- 
lic accountability which once were 
trademarks of British bureaucracy. 

In short, tomorrow’s leaders appear 
determined to renew the “service” 
portion of their oath to labor In Her 


Majesty’s Service. @ 
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7 eiro Kato, Executive Director of 
K Japan’s National Personnel 

» Authority, met with Manage- 
ment’s editorial board during his re- 
cent trip to the United States and dis- 
cussed the public service changes now 
being debated in the Japanese Diet 
(parliament). 

Staffing cutbacks, management re- 
forms and major “privatization” ef- 
forts have been recommended by Kato 
and a blue ribbon panel in an effort to 
help reduce a record budget deficit. In 
1981, Japan’s administrative services 
staff numbered approximately 350,000 
over its traditional 500,000-employee 
ceiling. The resulting costs prompted 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone to 
make fundamental public service re- 
form a top priority in his administra- 
tion. Nakasone is a personnel expert. 

For two years prior to becoming 
Prime Minister, Nakasone worked as 
head of the Administrative Manage- 
ment Agency (roughly equivalent to 
our Office of Management and Budg- 
et). While in that job, Nakasone 
formed a special commission—the Sec- 
ond Ad Hoc Committee on Adminis- 
trative Reform—charged with finding 
ways to cut the number of employees 
in administrative service positions and 
increase the efficiency of this smaller 
work force. 


Demanding public 

Personnel chief Kato explains that 
Japan’s private sector economic 
growth has expanded rapidly in the 
last two decades. This led to parallel 
demands for more public services. 
“Few worried about budget deficits or 
federal payrolls during the boom 
years,” says Kato. “But today, we are 
seeking to reorganize these adminis- 
trative functions to create a more effi- 
cient work force which will operate at 
a minimum cost to Japan.” 

The Nakasone Commission is not a 
back-burner task force. Its scope and 
importance mirror those of America’s 
famed 1952 Hoover panel. When 
Japan’s only other Ad Hoc Committee 
on Administrative Reforms (1964) is- 
sued cutback plans and personnel 
management measures, public opinion 
strongly opposed any such changes. 
“A different environment exists in Ja- 
pan today,” says Kato. “Our citizens 
generally favor the performance man- 








agement and productivity reforms be- 
ing suggested in the plan. More con- 
troversial, however, are calls for 
employee cutbacks and the reorganiza- 
tion of major segments of Japan’s 
public sector.” 


“Privatization” track 
Reorganizing Japan’s national railway 
system into a non-government organi- 
zation is the hottest issue. The Com- 
mission also called for selling 
monopoly corporations to the private 
sector. These include agencies which 
provide telecommunication services 
and tobacco distribution. Although 
their fate is still being debated in 
parliament, at the very least Kato be- 
lieves many of these centrally con- 
trolled agencies will be “regionalized.” 


Honorable RIF 

“The efficiency of public service em- 
ployees is also a topic,” says Kato. 
“Our managers must recruit highly 
motivated workers from outside the 
government. ..But our executive 
recruitment focuses on individuals 
with high ethical and moral stan- 
dards.” 

In problem cases, Kato admits his 
office has yet to devise face-saving 
RIF procedures appropriate to Japan’s 
cultural traditions. “Japan’s ‘life em- 
ployment system’ encourages many of 
our managers to reassign rather than 
fire employees who are inefficient or 
who commit evil acts. In Japan, a 
fired employee is labeled as a very 
bad worker and is shunned in the job 


market. Thus, our managers are even 
more reluctant to fire these employees 
than are your federal supervisors.” In- 
stead, inefficient workers are moved 
from office to office or placed in a 
special limbo category (“limitation-of- 
status’) which does not exist in the 
U.S. personnel system. During 1981, 
only 145 (out of 850,000 employees) 
were fired. However, when the need 


. arises, managers have the power to 


fire poor performers immediately. 
These employees can appeal to the 
National Personnel Authority, but 
only after separation. Managers’ deci- 
sions are not stayed until appeals 
processes have been exhausted. Ap- 
peals seldom work—when you’re out, 
you’re out. 


Public reaction to reform 
According to Kato, the Japanese pub- 
lic favors the performance-manage- 
ment/efficiency reforms proposed by 
the Second Ad Hoc Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Reforms. But opposition 
coalitions have begun cropping up. 

“There was broad agreement in our 
parliament that the Committee should 
be empaneled. Two years ago when 
the commission was mandated, only 
Communist Party delegates voted 
against mandating a study group. But 
today’s Diet members have varied 
opinions on the final reform recom- 
mendations,” reports Kato. “The out- 
come has yet to be determined. Labor 
unions and some in the socialist party 
are opposed to reforms.” 

When does Kato expect these radi- 
cal staffing and management reforms 
to be implemented? “I believe the re- 
forms currently being discussed by the 
Committee will be set in place by 
1985,” says Kato. 


Looking to the future 
Futurist Alvin Toffler (interviewed in 
the last issue of Management) points 
out that much of Japan’s civil service 
personnel program was copied from 
the U.S. system at the height of the 
1960’s egalitarian trend. “Today,” 
says Toffler, “their personnel policy 
has the value of a much-used Toyo- 
ta... It needs,”’ he concludes, “a 
major overhaul.” The head of Japan’s 
civil service, Keiro Kato, agrees with 
at least portions of Toffler’s 
assessment. @ 
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vil Service employees in the 
Netherlands began the new year 
by taking home smaller pay- 
checks following their acceptance of a 
» percent pay cut. 
The cuts are part of a widespread 
reduction of government spending and 
social welfare benefits intended to spur 


the Dutch economy and reduce the un- 


employment rate—currently almost 18 
percent. There has been wide support 
n the Netherlands for the cuts, which 
were engineered by the center-right 
coalition led by Prime Minister Ruud 
Lubbers 








By Stephen K. Thompson 


In addition to the American equiva- 
lent of civil service workers, em- 
ployees whose wages will be cut 
include teachers, fire fighters, police 
and sanitation workers. 

Employees resisted the cuts at first 
and there were office disruptions. 
Work-to-rule actions affecting bus, 
rail, postal and sanitation services 
were imposed but public and parlia- 
mentary support for the belt-tighten- 
ing kept opposition from spreading 
and most public servants returned to 
work. 

There is more cutting to come. ““The 


government has won a battle but the 
war is not over yet,” Herman Wijffels, 
government specialist with Dutch 
Rabobank tells the New York Times. 
“People dependent on state spending 
have been sheltered from changes in 
the world economy and over the past 
few months what we have witnessed 
is social shock therapy.” 

Lubbers and his cabinet plan addi- 
tional reductions in public spending 
programs in 1985 and 1986 budgets. @ 
Stephen Thompson is Manager of the 
Office of Personnel Management’s In- 
ternational Visitors Office. 
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enezuela institutes RIF system. Strong federal belt-buckling 
measures over the last two fiscal years have resulted in a 10 per- 
cent cutback in the number of central government employees, 
reports Venezuela Personnel Management Agency official David 
Rotker. In order to shrink the size of the work force from 220,000 to ap- 
proximately 200,000, the country’s once booming federal system officially 
instituted reduction-in-force procedures. 

Outgoing President Luis Herrera-Campins (a Christian Democrat) was 
the first South American leader to reduce—rather than inflate—the num- 
ber of people on government payrolls during hard economic times. His 
controversial approach to budget management has been an attempt to 
provide relief for Venezuela’s struggling business community and the na- 
tion’s taxpayers. Herrera-Campins did not seek re-election in this winter’s 
presidential campaign which was recently won by Jaime Lusinchi, 59, of 
Accion Democratica. 





an’t save cash without it! Credit cards have been delivered to 30,000 traveling feds thanks to a con- 
tract between the General Services Administration (GSA) and Citicorp Diners Club. Employees from 
GSA and seven other agencies can charge transportation, meals, lodging and auto rentals when they 
travel on government business. (See cover story.) 
GSA projects savings of $200 million annually by 1986 when the credit cards will be in use government- 
wide. ' 

Instead of pre-travel cash advances, employees who +2, 
use the government-issue plastic will be billed at home. am q ; IINERS CLUB 
Agencies must reimburse these employees before it’s Ri RNATIONAL’ 
time to pay Diners Club. va (nied Saser 

“Charge it’’ system critics fear agency reimburse- A - omg DINERS CLUB 
ments may be slow, forcing the traveler to dip into be NATIONAL 
personal funds to stay out of debt. Says one GSA 
worker, “If I’m traveling on government business, I 
want the government to pay.” However, GSA’s press 
release announcing the new system states participating 
agencies must promise “prompt payment procedures 
for employees” before they are permitted to sign onto 
the Diners Club program. 
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General Services Administration 
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ravel tabs popped. Traveling union reps will have to pay their own way when negotiating with the fed- 

eral government. The Supreme Court has ruled that agencies may, but don’t have to foot the travel bill 

for such negotiations. 

The Court’s ruling overturns an earlier decision by the Federal Labor Relations Authority (FLRA). 
Five years ago, Treasury’s Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms (BATF) refused to reimburse a union 
rep, triggering a battle with the National Treasury Employees Union (NTEU). The FLRA ruled in favor of 
NTEU and their decision was upheld by a San Francisco federal appeals court. BATF decided to take the case 
to the Supreme Court. 
Annual cost savings from this decision are estimated at about $2 million. 
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mall ponds”’ attract U.S. execs. Overseas assignments are no longer viewed as punishment for “lack- 
luster” U.S. managers being brushed under some far-away bureaucratic “rug.” “It was like being the 
president of a small operation,” says Pepsico International’s Christopher Albright, who spent eight 
years in the Middle East, Europe and Asia. “If I had stayed in the U.S., I probably never would have 
had that type of responsibility.” 

These “big fish’’ gain more than rewarding experiences by going abroad. The Economic Recovery Act of 1981 
assures executives a financial boost. In 1983, U.S. citizens working overseas were exempt from paying taxes on 
the first $80,000 of their income. 

Pepsico International’s personne! office head, Edmund Piccolino, believes these stints bring the most talented 
workers to the surface. “If a guy has ability, an international assignment gives him the chance to prove it early 
on in his career.” 





esert kingdom consulting. Since 1975, Saudi Arabia has spent $500 

million on cooperative programs with U.S. government agencies. 

Hundreds of federal experts on topics ranging from irrigation to 

contraband-detecting dogs to computer skills have transported their 
talents to the banks of the Red Sea. 

Treasury Secretary Donald Regan couriered new agreements for public 
health and space technology aid to Saudi Arabia. 

In addition to paying for this assistance, the Saudis are footing the travel, 
housing and hardship allowance bills for U.S. bureaucrats assigned to Saudia 
Arabia. 

Despite the high cost, the Saudis think the price is right. “Rather than find out how the Japanese, English or 
French did things, they wanted to do it the American way,” says Charles Shotta, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury for Arabian Peninsula Affairs. 











Services Administration and the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration have agreed to equip 5,000 of GSA’s 
85,000 cars with driver-side air bags. 

Objective: “To prove, once and for all, the effectiveness, reliability 
and maintainability of air bags in a real-world setting,”’ says Motor 
Trend magazine. In past experiments dummies, pigs and even cadavers 
have been used to test the bags. 

Supporters are not just blowing hot air in supporting the safety 
devices. Air-bag supplier Ford Motors hopes these experiments will 
boost sales to other government-controlled fleets. 


agging bureaucrats. Federal workers are being used as 
“guinea pigs” in another GSA-honchoed first. The Government 





anish Prime Minister Poul Schluter’s highly controversial decision to halt further growth of Denmark’s 
central government was endorsed in major eiections last month when his conservative party doubled its 
representation in the Folketing, or parliament. Opposition parties, headed by Social Democrat Ankjer 
Jorgensen, triggered the campaign by rejecting Schulter’s budgetary call to reduce the actual size of the 
government’s workforce for the first time since World War II. 





trike rule hits back. West Germany’s new Christian Democratic government plans to enforce long- 
ignored public employee rules under which supervisors and managers may be ordered to carry out lower 
level functions during employee strikes—even though these higher-ups may belong to the same union as 
their striking staffers. 

According to West German senior executive management official Michael Post who 
visited Management magazine offices this winter, the rule was established to maintain 
critical federal services during strikes. However, the previous administration was closely 
tied to the largest of the three employee unions, and therefore was reluctant to enforce 
the regulation. 

Over 90 percent of the public work force in Germany is unionized and the largest single 
union is linked to the Social Democratic party. A smaller union, however, is increasingly 
preferred by managerial level federal employees and is politically linked to the newly domi- 
nant Christian Democratic party and its leader Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 
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NEW REGS EASE LIFE OF TRAVELING FEDS 

















By Tierney Bates 





his article isn’t exclusively about 

America’s globe-trotting diplo- 

mats or the handful of foreign 
service officers assigned to hardship 
duty stations. It’s about guys like 
Frank Post, a manager who spends 
one quarter of his working year 
traveling in the service of a mid-sized 
Department of Commerce program. 

In addition to carrying out their 
agency responsibilities, Post and thou- 
sands of other federal employees also 
face a bookful of travel regulations, 
expense accounting procedures and 
cumbersome restrictions printed in the 
Federal Property Management Regula- 
tions (Chapter 101-7). Published by the 
General Services Administration 
(GSA), these guidelines are read by 
managers who regularly traverse the 
U.S. and the world taking care of Un- 
cle Sam’s business. Lately, GSA has 
been changing the rules of the game 
and like many of his fellow travelers, 
Post is pleased with some of the new, 
less complicated measures he sees 
down the road. 

“A good deal of paperwork and 
planning are unavoidable when taking 
a major business trip,” former GSA 
Administrator Gerald Carmen tells 
Management. “But when first con- 
sidering this program two years ago, I 


was struck by the massive administra- 
tive oversight, justification and red 
tape which government travelers had 
to deal with—compared to their peers 
in the corporate world. Eliminating 
this difference and achieving a 
bottom-line savings for taxpayers are 
the two principle reasons we’ve re- 
worked this program.” 


Travel agents, not travel 
headaches 

Among the flashiest of these 
changes are Diners Club credit cards 
being issued to government manag- 
ers and a much expanded travel 
agency network. Before October 1, 
1983, business trip planning in most 
agencies was a do-it-yourself, hit-or- 
miss arrangement. Individual travel- 
ers, secretaries and administrative 
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officers performed the time- 
consuming task of making hotel, car 
rental and transportation reserva- 
tions. They could not use commer- 
cial travel agencies. Employees were 
issued Government Transportation 
Requests (GTRs) or cash advances 
to pay cab drivers, hotels and 
airlines. Ivan Michael Schaeffer, 
Director of Transportation at GSA’s 
Office of Federal Supply and Serv- 
ices, says the new system treats fed- 
eral executives like adults. The old, 
monitored per diems were subject to 
fudging. Familiar travel abuses, list- 
ed in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s Fraud In- 


formation Bulletin, include: inflating 


mileage figures; making false claims 
for car repairs; getting reimbursed 
the full per diem amount while stay- 
ing with a friend rather than at a 
hotel, and; inflating the cost of 
meals. 

Agencies now have the option of 
planning their executives’ business 
trips through commercial travel agent 
professionals under contract to GSA. 
“This is no longer a task for ama- 
teurs,”’ says Schaeffer. “Given the 
plethora of airline rate schedules and 
the risk of buying overpriced tickets, 
it’s generally safer and faster to use 
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who are trained to find the 
best travel accommodations at the 

ywest rates. GSA has contracted with 
certain commercial travel offices and 
Schedule Airlines Travel Offices (SA- 
TO’s) across the country to help feder- 
al travelers and government agencies 
save time and money. There is no 
charge to the government when em- 
ployees use these travel agents to plan 
trips. In fact, it saves on in-house 
staff time. 

“Federal employees deserve the 
same level of service as corporate em- 
ployees,”’ says Schaeffer. “These trav- 
el agents hustle for your business and 
a full travel package at discount prices 
can be arranged by telephone.” 


‘ ) tT 
vents 


Schaeffer states enthusiastically the 
new system couldn’t be easier. “Pick 
up the phone, tell the travel agent 
what you need, and they do all the 
work. Tickets and itinerary for the 
trip are delivered to the employee’s 
office. All you do is save money by 
making travel plans this way.” 

Presently, the government has 21 
SATO’s serving 33 locations, and 32 
commercial travel agencies serving 45 
areas. Federal discounts on travel 
packages range from 60 to 70 percent 
below the going rate—a huge savings 
considering federal employees spent 
about $4.8 billion in 1983 for lodging, 
meals, car rentals and miscellaneous 
charges while on official travel. 





Citicorp Diners Club charge cards and 
travelers checks for federal employees 
are the most popular of the GSA 
changes. After months of negotiations 
and bids, GSA issued 30,000 Diners 
Club cards in October 1983. Eight 
departments and agencies are par- 
ticipating: GSA, the Army Corps of 
Engineers, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the National Credit Un- 
ion Administration, the National La- 
bor Relations Board and components 
of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce and State. A host of other 
agencies are now requesting GSA 
charge cards for their personnel. 
These convenient travel tools are 
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currently being used successfully by 
over 235,000 private companies, in- 
cluding 240 of the “Fortune 500.” 
Employees can charge travel expenses 
and be reimbursed by the government 
after their post-trip vouchers are ap- 
proved. This prevents the use of 
“revolving advances” in which em- 
ployees get cash advances and then 
don’t travel for an extended period of 
time. “The employee has the year- 
round use of funds which should have 
been returned for use by the U.S. 
Government,” reports the Fraud In- 
formation Bulletin. 

With the credit card system, the ex- 
act cost of business travel is recorded. 
Cardholders are not eligible for cash 
advances so the government doesn’t 
waste staff time collecting the unspent 
portion of these advances, and the 
paper-work ladden GTR system be- 
comes obsolete. At any given time 
during 1983, there was approximately 
$250 million tied up in outstanding 
travel funds. 

The biggest difference between this 
system and the GTR method is card- 
holders charge travel expenses and 
are reimbursed later—in time to pay 
the bill. Individual cards bear the 
traveler’s name, so the employee pays 
directly for transportation, lodging 
and meals. Because many officials 
travel extensively the payback period 
for government Diners Club card- 
holders is far longer than that extend- 
ed to non-government travelers. The 
extention permits employees to be 
reimbursed by their agencies well be- 
fore the Diners Club payment is due. 
No interest accummulates during this 
grace period. 

Charge cards also can be issued to 
an office when, for example, a large 
number of travelers are frequently at- 
tending the same conference or train- 
ing course. The name of the office 
representative appears on the card. 
Monthly bills from Diners Club go 
directly to the agency’s finance office 
rather than to this employee. 


Travelers checks save 
millions 
Citicorp Diners Club also is providing 
travelers checks for use where their 
cards are not accepted. For example, 
employees can use them to pay for 
laundry, parking, cab fare, tips or offi- 
cial telephone calls. The government 
pays face value for the checks, which 
are honored world-wide. 

GSA believes that by 1986, when 


credit cards and travelers checks are 
used government-wide, annual savings 
will total about $200 million. 


Discount air fares are another dollar- 
saving part of the revised travel oper- 
ation. Schaeffer’s office opened negoti- 
ations with commercial carriers in 
1981 and today ten airlines provide 
discounts for federal employees travel- 
ing on government business between 
31 “pair” cities. According to the 
Fraud Information Bulletin, travelers 
waste government money when they 
carelessly ‘‘obtain regular-fare airline 
tickets between cities served by 
airlines under federal city-pair con- 
tracts.” 

Government discount fares average 
from 10 to 58 percent lower than 
standard coach fares. For example, 
travel between Atlanta and Denver 
normally costs $300—with the govern- 
ment discount the cost is only $142. 
Savings are even greater between pair 
cities such as San Francisco and 
Washington, D.C. The commercial 





coach rate is $419—the discount rate, 
$108. Schaeffer already has calculated 
a savings of $60 million in fiscal year 
1983. (Current schedules for these dis- 
count air fares appear in GSA’s Fed- 
eral Travel Directory.) 


Government discounts also are availa- 
ble for certain hotels and motels. 
GSA’s Federal Hotet/Motel Discount 


Directory for the first half of 1984 
lists 3,500 establishments in 1,300 cit- 


ies in the United States, Puerto Rico 
and the Mariana Islands. This year, 
hotels in 90 cities outside the U.S. 
have signed onto the government’s 
discount program. Of course, em- 
ployees must show government I.D. 
when requesting discounts. 

Do federal employees have to stay 
in these discount rate hotels? No, 
travelers aren’t required by federal 
regulation to take advantage of dis- 
counts. For cost-conscious managers 
using the flat rate per diem system it 
offers a more comfortable trip. GSA is 
seriously evaluating the per diem 
rates for U.S. and foreign cities to in- 
sure they are high enough to cover ac- 
tual expenses. ““We want to get away 
from paternalistic treatment of man- 
agers which forces them to provide 
taxi and other receipts to justify the 
amount spent on each trip, says 
Schaeffer. ‘““We’d like to treat them as 
corporations treat their employees.” 

GSA negotiates discount rates each 
year so travelers are encouraged to 
report to Schaeffer’s office any sub- 
standard lodgings or overchargings, 
and to identify especially good serv- 


ices or potential new vendors for this 
mushrooming discount program. 

The entire new travel program is 
expected to be in use government- 
wide by 1986, providing the best 
service at the least cost. Federal em- 
ployees can save themselves time and 
ease the government’s travel expense 
budget by using travel agencies, dis- 
count rates and credit cards whenever 
possible. And it won’t cost Uncle Sam 
so much when guys like Frank Post 
travel on government business. & 
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Dear Ms. Management, 
I’m a new manager (and a former school teacher) who 
is all for eliminating performance reviews. Although I 
doubt you'll publish this letter, I'd just like to register 
a complaint. The primary problem with appraisals: No 
matter how good one may be at these artificial judg- 
ments of others’ performances, the process inevitably 
has a negative impact on morale and output. My wife, 
also a teacher, fully agrees. You are now recognized to 
state your opinion to the class. 

From the Schoolyard 
































Dear Recess, 
Hand in your chalk. Ms. Management's glad she never 
had you two for instructors— my math is bad enough 
without having been handicapped by “no grades” teach- 
ing techniques. As teachers, you and your wife know 
there are good students and not-so-good students. How 
better to re cognize supervwr achievement and encourage 
mprovement than through evaluation? The same holds 
true wm your current organization. 

VUbservant managers know which employee S are doing 
well and who has room for improvement There is no 


better way to recognize achievement and encourage mar- 


ginal workers than through clear standards and regular 


evaluation linked with real gravy at pay check time 
Her ‘sa tip Instead of ove rlooking unsatisfactory 
perjormance—or just as important, taking good work 
for granted—create and maintain a store of perform- 
ance data on employees. This concrete data will help 
employees establish goals and eliminate charges of “‘ar 
bitrary judgment” when meeting with workers during 


formal reviews 
































Dear Ms. Management, 























YES, WE ARE A GOVERNMENT 
REGULATORY AGENCN..... 
BUT, UNFORTUNATELY T 


CANT REMEMBER JUST WHAT 
WE ARE SUPPOSED To BE 
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Dear Cracked Mirror, 

Remember, not every looking glass reflects a Snow 
White. Plenty of managers do just fine without winning 
popularity contests. Ms. Management suggests you look 
again. If one works under the premise management is 
the art of getting things accomplished through other peo- 
ple then, of course, one must be approachable. Some ad- 


justments might make you more accessible to employees. 


Such changes occur gradually, which is fine. A sudden 
180 degree turn would frighten the horses and fail to 
persuade your brigade. On the other hand, you present 
no evidence to show morale and productivity are declin- 
ing in your office. If your team is productive and 
reasonably happy is there any real reason to change 
your style? Ms. Management suggests caution before 
throwing out acceptable managerial styles for trendy 
“touchy feely’’ techniques. If it works for you today, 
your present style is likely to work for you tomorrow. 








I have been told my employees find me aloof. While 
I’m a fairly busy manager, I always have viewed my- 
self as a guy who’s inclined to help others. How can I 
project an image which reflects the person I really am? 
True Reflections 














Dear Ms. Management, 

Last week the boss put it on the grapevine I'll get a 
poor appraisal if complaints about my staff don’t halt. 
I’m a first-line supervisor with five employees at (a 
small federal transportation agency). We deal directly 
with phone inquiries from the public. I feel my manag- 
er is acting unreasonably about some complaints he’s 
received on their attitude toward callers. (There seem 
to be a number of cranks out there who get a charge 
out of asking for the impossible from federal workers.) 


human. Furthermore, when callers get huffy, I make 
sure my people continue using terms like “Sir” and 
“Ma'am.” 

My staff tries to act adult at all times, but I’m hardly 











Sure, my workers can get a bit surly, but they are only 
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Dear Ms. Management, 
Recently, I’ve been placed in a rather awkward posi- 
tion. During lunch with one of my peers, I found out 
he is about to put a friend of mine (and carpoolee) on 
detail. The complaint about my pal is that he doesn’t 
measure up, and it might be true. Lately, he seems to 
lack vigor and innovation. He’s sitting on old laurels 
which predate his boss’s arrival. Perhaps you can offer 
some advice on what’s the most effective way of 
launching a campaign against his transfer. 

Get Involved 





























their babysitter. We are only an information team and 
have no control over unpopular policies. Also, I don’t 
believe they are paid enough to endure this grief— Dear Meddler, 
customer reps In corporations earn much more. : Ms. Management feels a warning is in order. Protecting 
Should I register a grievance before appraisal period your friend is a laudable goal but sticking your nosé " 
rolls around in order to negate his unfair action? where it doesn’t belong is tricky business. The informa- 
Ma’am-moth Task tion from your colleague may have been given in 
trust—don't break that confidence. However, you might 
have a pep talk with your friend concerning his overall 
Dear Maimed, performance. Tidily planted seeds of warning may 
Having been stung more than a few times by “Yes motivate him. Carpool vacancies aside, sometimes a de- 
Ma’am”’ responses that were hostile enough to burn the tail assignment can be rewarding. Your friend’s fate 
phone lines, Ms. Management can assure you such sim- rests in his own hands, if guidance and encouragement 
ple terms of address have been ‘tempered to weapon don’t do the trick, it’s doubtful a carefully plotted sales 
strength by customer-relations employees. Perhaps I’m pitch to his boss will work. Now, say goodbye to Route 
old fashioned, but I continue to labor under the illusion 66. Heave H.O.V. 
public information specialists are supposed to leave 
citizens feeling more assisted than sassed—eve n when 
the service rendered during a single phone call may be 
le SS than re quested. My ph ilosophy relies on a communi- 
cations technique which has employees project an atti- 
tude of helpfulness or genuine sympathy. Wia. Mamageman welcomes 
Your manager is wrong, but not for the reason you ad aey! . = 
cite. He should have confronted you directly on this ASmQeseneeey Aagaroing offre 
proble m and left the grapevine open for office romance , siwaservision”, 
news. You de serve to have him spe ll out your responst- i 
bilities face-to-face. Talk to him, have him list steps you anol Asladecl Agpiee. 
need to accomplish in order to achieve a positive rating. PL 
As for your worke rs, Ms Management did some home- sour 
work and discovered state workers who do similiar gprectiona Heme az ae: 
tasks un Maryland and Virginia receive an average pay 
somewhat below the salaries you indicated on your en- Offic RB. bbe. ° 
closure. T+ lephone complaint staffs um corporations and f UYffers 
at stores earn wide ly different salaries, but a tiny staff Koomwe SFI/2 
at a D.C. department store earns even less than does the wu : De 2045 
Maryland group. Stop crying and get cracking. <a aohinglon si 
Here’s a suggestion. Train your staff on the sym- 
pathetic use of “The Apology” with no-win callers. A Craially, 
personal response which imparts true regret about a ; y 
federal foul-up and a willingness to take a moment to gp MM. 
ask another official for suggestions (even when such 
steps produce limited tangible results) can go a long 
way towards improving government’s image with tax- 
payers. Decreasing the number of telephone shouting 
matches also brightens one’s day. This communications__. __\__. 
technique—by the way—is called “‘courtesy.”’ —* = a SF 
a Pry WY ~~. 
Hh : :;44 a dd 7 
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Book Review 








Governments Under Stress: Political 
Executives and Key Bureaucrats in 
Washington, London and Ottawa. 
(Colin Campbell. University of Toronto 
Press, 388 pages.) Photos of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet seated around a 
large table do much to reinforce the 
popular impression that a Chief Ex- 
ecutive delegates authority to depart- 
ment heads. The reality, we know, is 
far different and management styles 
change perceptively with each new ad- 
ministration. This is no less true in 
Great Britain and Canada, argues 
Georgetown University’s Colin Camp- 
bell, S.J., in his new book Govern- 
ments Under Stress. 

Campbell interviewed 265 senior po- 
litical and career officials, mainly in 
the Carter, Thatcher and Trudeau 
governments, but including an early 
sample of the Reagan team as well. 
He asked how they worked. To whom 
did they report? What were they try- 
ing to accomplish? Did they feel they 
succeeded? 

Their candid responses illustrate 
policymaking networks unique to each 
nation’s system. Britain’s Treasury 


Susiness, Government, and Society. 
Douglas Greer. (MacMillan, 587 
pages.) In his new textbook for aspir- 
ing public administrators, San Jose 
State University Professor Douglas F. 
Greer unintentionally provides a quite 
enlightening volume on what is wrong 
with public administration teaching in 
America. 

While his avowed purpose is to de- 
scribe “alternative methods for more 
efficient government regulation,” the 
author indirectly—but unmistakably— 
prescribes New Deal solutions for 
modern day economic and social 
problems. 

Twelve chapters on regulations once 
envisioned by New Deal planners and 
their disciples provide readers with a 
real blast from the past. His explana- 
tion of modern methods of cost-benefit 
analysis falls far short of its mark 
with respect to factoring in the most 








has a near monopoly on economic 
analysis and budget review, and is in- 
ternally organized to let the govern- 
ment speak with one voice. This 
arrangement, Campbell argues, shields 
Mrs. Thatcher from the lobbying and 
attacks of those who would exploit in- 
evitable differences of opinion arising 
in any administration. 

In one intriguing chapter, Campbell 
develops a schematic diagram relating 
administration to politics. For exam- 
ple, the policies of President Reagan 
and Prime Minister Thatcher empha- 
size program cuts and spending reduc- 
tions. Such political steps can be 
delegated to individual departments. 

However, when a chief executive in- 
tends to create new programs and in- 
crease spending, delegating authorities 
is not the best route. A Prime Minis- 
ter or President, advises Campbell, 
should play this type of game closer to 
the chest. 

And there are anecdotes. Several 
career public servants in Britain glad- 
ly gave up the trappings of power in 
their ministry headquarters to accept 
cramped headquarters in No. 10 











Colin Campbell 


sOVERN 
MENTS 
UNDER 
STRESS 


Political executives 
and key bureaucrats 
in Washington, 


London, and Ouawa 


Downing Street to be near the Iron 
Lady’s true power center. In Canada, 
careerists have incredible access to 
policymaking councils—at levels denied 
to their counterparts in Whitehall and 
along the Potomac. 

Campbell’s study goes beyond schol- 
arly description. The author provides 
useful rules of thumb for career ex- 
ecutives hoping to manage what is 
sometimes euphemistically known as 
“the policy process.”’ 

(Review by Robert M. Huberty, Heri- 
tage Foundation.) 








Deal 





important variable of all—the need for 
the regulations in the first place. 
Greer’s survey of equal employment 
opportunity, affirmative action and 
quotas fails to address the findings of 
scholars such as Thomas Sowell and 
Walter Williams. Such an omission is 





regrettable. Sowell’s new empirical 
data cast a bold if somewhat con- 
troversial new light on wage dis- 
parities. 

To be fair to Professor Greer, per- 
haps he is not to blame for his defacto 
advocacy of a politicized public 
bureaucracy. Public policy-making can- 
not be policy-neutral. Making decisions 
in the public interest involves defining 
the public interest, and that inherently 
involves subjective considerations. 

It is thus a political act to be per- 
formed by political leadership. Political 
decision-making should reflect the will 
of the citizenry, and should be execut- 
ed by a corps of dedicated public 
officers and employees. The real chal- 
lenge for incumbent and aspiring pub- 
lie administrators is to make this 
system work. (Review by Clifford J. 
White III, Special Assistant to OPM’s 
General Counsel.) 
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By John W. Macy, Jr. 


A one-man play by James Prideauz, to gatherings of federal and con- ¢ Johnson, as President, directing re- 
starring Jack Klugman, based on the tractor managers across the newed attention to the seiection and 
book Lyndon by Merle Miller. (Kenne- country. training of top career executives 

dy Center, Washington, D.C.) Lyndon e Johnson, as President, urging civil which led to the establishment of 
Johnson, Congressman, Senator, Vice servants to “continue” his predeces- the Federal Executive Institute. 
President and President, returned to sor’s campaign to make public serv- © Johnson, as President, seeking 
Washington in the person of Jack ice “‘a proud and lively place.” better planning and management 
Klugman—better know for his T.V. e Johnson, as President, greeting the through the application of PPBS 
portrayals in The Odd Couple and National Civil Service League (Planning, Programming and Budg- 
Quincy—reminding many in the au- awardees at the White House but eting System). 

dience of the former President’s deploring the absence of women on e Johnson, as President, encouraging 
“larger than life’’ appearance on the the honor roll. improved working environments for 
stage of this capital city for more than ¢ Johnson, as President, boasting those serving their government. 

a generation. about his selection of career execu- 

His energy, political acumen and tives for presidential appointments Obviously such vignettes would not 
grasp of national issues were revealed because he had observed their con- generate excitement for the average 
along with his manipulative proclivi- duct in action and admired their in- | Kennedy Center audience but they 
ties, aggressive persuasiveness and tegrity and skills. would truly reflect the man’s commit- 
power hunger. His pride of regional e Johnson, as President, devoting ment to public service and its better- 
origin was tempered by his ever-grow- Cabinet time to promote a drive for ment. @ 
ing global view. His role in Vietnam improved service to citizens by all John Macy is former Chairman of the 
overshadowed his efforts in the fields who worked for the federal U.S. Civil Service Commission during 
of civil rights, educational enrichment, government. the Johnson Administration. 


health care and poverty reduction, giv- 

ing the drama a touch of tragedy. 

Klugman, while not attempting a + 
complete imitation of his subject, cap- ri 
tured the essence of this complex ‘ 
man. Playwright Prideaux and Miller, 
the original author, scripted a surpris- 
ingly detailed character study, with 
remarkable balance in light of recent 
print and film interpretations of LBJ. 

Klugman’s performance is truly a 
tour de force. He captures the philo- 
sophical and emotional strains in the 
LBJ personality. For two hours, he is 
in perpetual motion displaying the 
multiple facets of this unusual figure. 
At times, there is a desire for other 
characters to provide a demonstration 
of the LBJ technique for interpersonal 
relations. 

For a federal manager who partici- 
pated in the Johnson Presidency, 
there were missing episodes and atti- 
tudes relating to Lyndon. A more 
balanced and reminiscent characteriza- 
tion would have included a selection 
or two from these recalled ex- 
periences: 

e Johnson, as Vice President, helping 
the Civil Service Commission cele- 
brate its 80th birthday with tributes 
to careerists he had known and 
admired. 

e Johnson, as Vice President, promot- 
ing equal employment opportunity 
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Managing a Cast of Thousands—: 


anaging merit pay employees 

is no small time production. 

Managers must participate in 
a series of office “dramas’”’ which, like 
scenes in a play, build upon the events 
of previous scenes. Staging a success- 
ful play means communicating direc- 
tions to all the performers and 
revising their roles as the play’s direc- 
tion changes. To be productive, an or- 
ganization needs the same type of 
ongoing communication. 

Assuring best-effort work from mer- 

it pay employees requires more than a 
cameo appearance by upper manage- 
ment at the end of the appraisal peri- 
od. It requires year-round discussions 
between employees, supervisors and 
upper management. And, like theatri- 
cal stars, an organization’s best per- 
formers shouldn’t be treated like the 
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By Tierney Bates 


chorus. These three scenarios drama- 
tize how merit pay managers can get 
the best performances from their 
workers. 

Trish is not pleased with the prospect 
of transforming her cozy Office of 
Programs into the Office of Program- 
ming Programs. Change is for other 
offices. 

Copies of her five merit pay em- 
ployees’ performance standards, com- 
pleted at the start of the appraisal 
period, are tucked neatly into the far- 
thest recesses of her lower desk draw- 
er. Automating the Office of Pro- 
grams is not part of this tidy work 
plan. But her supervisor, Simon, 
wants the change—and fast. “‘Automa- 
tion will increase your office’s produc- 


Employees 


tivity,’ he says, “so take the bull by 
the horns and get your team moving 
on this project.” (In an earlier meet- 
ing, Simon heard this same pitch from 
his own upper management.) 

The challenge is handed down from 
above. The Office of Programs will be 
automated. 

How can Trish motivate her merit 
pay employees to create the Office of 
Programming Programs? First, resur- 
rect those lacquer-dipped performance 
standards. She knows the project is 
top priority: other assignments will 
have to wait. The next week she sets 
aside some time each day to meet in- 
dividually with her merit pay em- 
ployees. During these sessions, Trish 
emphasizes the urgency of the project, 
presents the overall work plan for au- 
tomating the office and describes the 
































employee’s part in the transition. 
Then she asks each employee for sug- 
gestions on how to complete the pro- 
ject. After each session, a new 
standard is prepared. This perform- 
ance script contains what the em- 
ployee is expected to accomplish dur- 
ing the appraisal period. 

By week’s end, Trish has five new 
performance standards. She shows 
each one to Simon to be sure they 
communicate management’s expecta- 
tions for her office. Her employees, al- 
though not thrilled about the 
automation project, will work hard to 
complete an assignment they helped 
plan. By revising standards, Trish for- 
malizes the understanding that per- 
formance on this project will be con- 
sidered at rating time. (End, Scene 
One: The director has rewritten the 


scene without sacrificing actor moti- 
vation.) 

Behind this simple scenario is a dif- 
ficult role for merit pay managers to 
play. These managers must be com- 
munication links between merit pay 
employees and the agency head. Like 
Paul Newman in Cool Hand Luke, 
many workers discover too late that 
the “boss man” didn’t get his mes- 
sage across. ‘“What we have here,” 
says the prison warden as he orders 
Newman to dig the ditch again, “‘is a 
failure to communicate.” 


Trish and Simon motivate their mer- 


it pay employees by letting them 
know what’s expected. Performance 
appraisal discussions among employees, 
supervisors and upper management 
should be on a year-round, not a 
“Let’s get together on September 30” 





schedule. As author Edward Lawler 
puts it, “People work better when 
they know how well they are doing in 
reiation to some meaningful stan- 
dard.” (Improving the Quality of Work 
Life-Reward Systems, June, 1975.) 

The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment’s (OPM) Assistant Director for 
Performance Management, John Fos- 
sum, encourages managers to link per- 
formance standards to actual work 
being performed: “It’s very obvious to 
me an organization’s performance 
goals and its employees’ performance 
standards should be the same. You 
can’t set standards on October 1, and 
expect them to stay immutable. Origi- 
nal goals and expectations change. 
That’s what makes the standards de- 
velopment process so difficult.” Fos- 
sum suggests meeting quarterly with 
merit pay staff to review standards 
and adjust expectations. 

The message from the private sector 
supports the belief that failing to com- 
municate mission changes to merit 
pay employees hurts the productivity 
of the entire agency. “When em- 
ployees don’t understand the office 
mission, what’s expected of them, 
they create their own system, mean- 
ing they decide how much effort to 
put into particular assignments,” says 
John Hillins, Manager of Honeywell’s 
U.S. Compensation and Benefits Plan- 
ning Office. 

OPM’s Chief of the Perforrnance 
Management Training Institute, John 
Sands, trains supervisors on the prac- 
tical and technical sides of managing 
their merit pay employees. He be- 
lieves managers are wasting their 
time if they don’t use the appraisal 
system to motivate their workers. “If 
an organization hopes to get its 
money’s worth out of the merit pay 
system, supervisors need to adjust ex- 
pectations through performance stan- 
dards as office missions change. 
Unfortunately, we go through elabor- 
ate methods to develop good stan- 
dards and elements for an employee, 
but these standards often have noth- 
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ing to do with the employee’s work 
plan—what they are expected to do 
for the organization. We put the stan- 
dards away and forget about them un- 
til it’s time to do performance ratings 
and merit pay computations.” 

The supervisor in the next scenario 
would have fared poorly if he’d taken 
this route. 


Michael is pleased with his staff's per- 
formance during a typically busy peri- 
od in the the Office of Data and 
Documents. Throughout the appraisal 
period, his three merit pay employees 
worked hard to keep several priority 
assignments on target. When it’s time 
to do performance ratings, Michael as- 
signs one employee an Outstanding, 
one Exceeds Fully Successful, and 
one, Barney, Fully Successful. At an 
office party two days later, Barney 
learns of his co-workers’ ratings. First 
thing Monday, he wants to know why 
they were rated higher: why the boss 
is dissatisfied with his performance. 

Michael is well prepared for the 
question. Barney’s performance stan- 
dards are accurate, specific and up to 
date. Rather than search for excuses 
or compare Barney to other workers, 
Michael points to documented projects 
in which Barney’s performance met, 
but did not exceed, Fully Successful. 
How well Michael’s other two merit 
pay employees fulfilled their perform- 
ance contracts is not discussed. 

When meeting with merit pay em- 
ployees to explain performance rat- 
ings, managers often feel the way 
Woody Allen does about dying: “I’m 
not afraid to die. I just don’t want to 
be there when it happens.” But 
Michael is there to discuss the Fully 
Successful rating. He tells Barney 
why his performance merits the rat- 
ing, citing achievements recorded dur- 
ing the appraisal period. Michael also 
emphasizes the often ignored fact that 
a Fully Successful rating doesn’t 
equate to a C grade or below average 
performance. Barney has successfully 
fulfilled management’s expectations 
for performance as described in his 
standard. 

Barney is still not happy about the 
Fully Successful rating, but he feels 
more confident that it is based only on 
comparisons between documented per- 
formance and the elements in his per- 
formance standard. (End, Scene Two: 
The aspiring star accepts a smaller 
part rather than sabotage the play 
with a poor performance.) 













OH YEAH! ... WELL, WY DADDY 
IS MORE BURDENED WITH 
TWe CARES AND WOES OF 
THE WORKADAY WoRLD 
THAN YouR DADDY... 


Wall 


Michael avoids the appearance of 
manipulation, which is the quickest 
way to destroy credibility in the merit 
pay system, by comparing Barney’s 
work to specific performance stan- 
dards. He doesn’t bring the pool man- 
ager or Barney’s co-workers into the 
picture. 

“Peer comparisons have no place in 
this type of performance discussion,” 
says Fossum. “It’s a no-win proposi- 
tion. Managers should focus on the ex- 
pectations of the individual in a 
particular job. Never mind what other 
workers have done.’’ Lawler agrees, 
adding that trust in the payer—the re- 
ward system—is critical to motivating 
employees. Merit pay employees are 
competing for “1.0.U.” merit pay 
from their organizations. ‘The belief 
that performance will lead to rewards 
is essentially a prediction about the fu- 
ture. For individuals to make this kind 
of prediction, they have to trust the 
system promising the rewards.” 


A survey by two University of Cali- 
fornia Professors of Management, 
James Perry and Jone Pearce, (Per- 
sonnel Journal, March 1983), con- 
cludes with a similar message: ‘Merit 
pay depends on accurate appraisals, as 
perceived by those being rated. With- 
out performance ratings that are per- 
ceived to reflect true performance, 
merit pay will not motivate good per- 
formance.” 

During merit pay training sessions, 
Sands reminds managers of the obvi- 
ous but often overlooked premise, “If 
standards are not in line with what 
the organization is actually doing, how 
can we hold employees accountable for 
accomplishing assignments?” An OPM 
evaluator’s report on personnel 
management in another agency illus- 
trates the hazards of using other than 
the employee’s performance standards 
to prepare ratings: “Without solid evi- 
dence to justify a rating, supervisors 
faced with these impractical standards 
must rely on impressions or estimates 
to determine ratings. Such ratings 
would be difficult to defend if 
challenged.” Vague, out of date stan- 
dards, says the evaluator, hurt an 
agency’s productivity because misguid- 
ed efforts are of less value to the 
agency than management-directed 
work. 


Top billing blu 

Sam is frustrated. He has given his 
top performer, Jim, an Outstanding 
rating, and his four other merit pay 
employees Exceeds Fully Successful. 
During the appraisal period, the staff 
worked almost exclusively on a priori- 
ty project assigned by the agency 
head. They rewrote the entire Federal 
Personnel Manual (FPM) chapter on 
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disciplinary actions, distributed it to 
federal agencies nationwide, held 
seminars in their agency’s auditorium 
to explain the changes to local federal 
employees and set up a telephone hot 
line to handle questions from workers 
in other geographic areas. They had 
only ten months to accomplish this 
tremendous task, so Sam canceled all 
leave for his staff and required over- 
time on a regular basis. 

Sam realizes his office’s small pay 
pool budget means he can’t reward 
Jim’s excellent performance hand- 
somely, nor give the Exceeds Fully 
Successful workers rewards equal to 


management appreciates the effort re- 
quired to perform difficult assign- 
ments under pressure. 

Sam also could host a ceremony, 
with staff from other offices in the 
pay pool to praise his employees’ 
work. Assigning special projects that 
could bring recognition from upper 
management is also a valuable re- 
ward. 

Sam decides to ask the pool manag- 
er for additional money. He gets it, 
and Jim and his co-workers receive 
larger merit pay increases than Sam 
could have awarded with the original 
budget. Sam’s staff is pleased man- 
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their extra effort during the appraisal 
time. How can Sam encourage his 
staff, particularly Jim, to continue do- 
ing excellent work when the agency 
doesn’t recognize the more difficult 
environment in which these Outstand- 
ing and Exceeds Fully Successful rat- 
ings were achieved? 

Sam has a few options. He could go 
to the pay pool manager and ask for a 
larger merit pay budget, based on his 
office’s group performance on a high 
pressure, high priority project. If Sam 
pleads his case successfully, the man- 
ager will take money from another su- 
pervisor in his pool, so that Jim and 
his four co-workers get bigger merit 
pay increases. This may anger the su- 
pervisor whose merit pay budget is 
reduced, but it’s a wise move if the 
second level manager believes Sam’s 
employees deserve special recognition. 

Another way to keep Sam’s em- 
ployees motivated is with merit pay 
bonuses. This demonstrates to Jim 
and his office mates that excellent 
performance is rewarded, and that 


agement recognizes their ratings were 
earned in an unusually demanding en- 
vironment and will work hard in the 
future. (End, Scene Three: The stars 
stick with the play, assuring a long 
Broadway run.) 

If Sam had not clearly distinguished 
his staff as the best in the pay pool, 
he’d be sending a message that every- 
one’s performance is equal. This low- 
ers office productivity and depresses 
the stars, who may decide to contrib- 
ute less or to leave. Like Noel Cow- 
ard, these frustrated employees 
wonder why they bothered to be the 
best: “I’ve over-educated myself in all 
the things I shouldn’t have known at 
all.”’ 

Merit pay managers can avoid this 
motivation-draining frustration by 
differentiating between superior 
achievers and those who contribute 
less, even when the budget is small. 
“There hasn’t been enough movement 
of money from one pool to another,” 
says Fossum. “That’s a decision for — 
second or third level managers. Some 


organizations do better than others 
and they should be given more money 
to distribute to their merit pay em- 
ployees.” Fossum believes some 
managers see federal service as a 
“higher calling,” and feel that asking 
for more money to reward their em- 
ployees is inappropriate: “Money as a 
reward for performance is a very new 
concept. It’s been viewed by many old 
time federal managers as somehow 
demeaning. They seem to think people 
are getting paid GS-14 money to do a 
job and that’s good enough. If they do 
something extra, well, that’s expect- 
ed.”” To be motivated, merit pay work- 
ers must believe they'll be rewarded 
financially for extra effort, and realize 
their supervisors and second level 
managers are serious about holding 
them accountable for the assignments 
described in their performance stan- 
dards. 

Hillins believes managers should ask 
themselves, “Do I want to treat 
everyone the same at merit payout 
time?” If the answer is “no,” he 
recommends this approach: “Take real 
good care of your eagles, feed your 
pigeons and let your turkeys go.” If 
you reward everyone equally, or al- 
most equally, in order to keep the 
“pigeons” happy, you'll probably lose 
your “eagles,” your top performers. 

For managers who chose to stick 
with their original pay pool budget, 
Fossum has words of encouragement. 
“The money issue isn’t that grim if 
you consider that cash awards are 
part of the merit pay process. 
Managers with small pay poo! budgets 
still have running room to distribute 
performance bonuses.” 


Epilogue 
Directing the performance of merit 
pay employees is a role supervisors 
and managers should take seriously. 
Trish, Michael and Sam handle their 
office “dramas” very well. They com- 
municate management’s expectations 
accurately, keep performance stan- 
dards up-to-date, and distinguish be- 
tween the stars and the understudies. 
To run productive organizations, 
managers must be able to distinguish 
between levels of performance. “Un- 
der merit pay, managers are expected 
to exercise judgment,” says Fossum. 
“That does not equate to subjectivity. 
It doesn’t mean we should swing back 
toward the whim and caprice that 
drove the system 100 years ago. We 
Ww faa a 


need to find a balaiiee.”"3 
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Interview With Robert Tobias 


President, National Treasury Employees Union 


scribe his organization as the third 

largest federal sector union in the 
United States. ..generally regarded as 
the most militant.” As a spokesman, 
Robert Tobias, who heads the Nation- 
al Treasury Employees Union (NTEU), 
is considered a trend-setter among na- 
tional labor chieftans. 

Militant, perhaps, but both NTEU 
and its newly elected president are far 
cries from labor union/labor boss 
stereotypes. Right from the start of 
this interview, Tobias indicated it was 
not going to be a standard lambasting 
against office executives by a labor 
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partisan. At least, not altogether. 

We asked if he, as a hard-core union 
man, had reservations about baring 
his views to a publication named 
Management? Tobias immediately 
flashed his famed negotiator’s style. 
“Not at all,” he quipped. “I’m taking 
converts anywhere I can get ‘em.” 

A former George Washington Uni- 
versity law professor, Tobias directs a 
union of 53,000 members drawn from 
a remarkably white-collared selection 
of agencies. In addition to Treasury, 
NTEU’s bargaining roster includes the 
Department of Energy, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission and the Fed- 
eral Elections Commission. Manage- 
ment magazine neither endorses nor 
rejects Robert Tobias’ expression of 
yet “Another View.” 

Tobias takes quick issue with ob- 
servers who view the government un- 
ion movement as stagnated and part 
of the Federal City establishment. “I 
don’t believe this movement can be 


called part of the Washington estab- 
lishment. Certainly, NTEU is not 
reactive. We’ve taken some very in- 
novative approaches.”’ 

For example? 

“In the lawsuits we file, some have 
been successful.’ 

But, beyond securing court protec- 
tion for wage/benefits gains achieved 
in earlier eras, will unions be devising 
new proposals in the 1980s? 

“One of the most important exam- 
ples of recent union innovation,” To- 
bias says, “is the alternative work 
schedule system. It allows people to 
have some control over their work 
place. It passed and we implemented 
it in 80 percent of the places where 
we represent people. There are all 
kinds of different approaches to the 
alternative work system and it’s uni- 
formly applied by management and 
employees alike. It’s been a great in- 
novation in the way people work—and 
don’t forget the control aspect. That’s 
important, how much control em- 
ployees have over their work lives— 
when they come to work and when 
they leave.”’ 

Does this mean the “newest” idea 
which public employee unions are 
fostering is a heavier dose of “‘indus- 
trial democracy” in Washington 
offices? 

“I don’t know about industrial 
democracy, but I certainly propose ex- 























panding the areas where employees 
can participate. The system has been 
tried and is true. The way to advance 
it is through the process of collective 
bargaining. 

“As a union, our goal is to increase 
flexibility in work places. Rather than 
saying, ‘Yes sir, that’s the way it’s go- 
ing to be done,’ I envision a situation 
where the employee who’s doing the 
job has a say in what happens to him 
or her. So long as your managers are 
telling our members what’s best for 
them, and even though we might 
think it is right, we’re going to say, 
*You’re wrong!’ 

“Our people are going to resent it, 
they’re going to resent you and 
they’re going to resent the fact your 
people are pronouncing what’s best 
for us. Whereas, if you listen to us, 
we agree on a program and on an ap- 
proach, then you’re going to get a lot 
more work out of me. That’s good for 
the federal employee, it’s good for 
federal management and the taxpayer 
is going to be a lot better off.” 

Knee jeri sust bargaining 
“Federal managers should get out 
of this knee jerk mode of reacting to 
bargaining initiatives: ‘No, it’s non- 
negotiable’ or, ‘No we’re not going 
to talk about it because it’s a 
management right.’ So long as that 
attitude prevails, I think there are 
going to be problems, serious 
problems.”’ 

Such as? 

“Federal employees are being 
criticized for not producing enough, 
not being efficient. Statistics do 
show federal employees over the 
past two or three years have had a 
higher productivity increase than 
those in the private sector. Notwith- 
standing that, the fact is federal em- 
ployees can do their jobs better if 
they are allowed to do their jobs 
better. That is, I see an awful lot of 
federal managers refusing to partici- 
pate in the bargaining process even 
though it would allow employees to 
do finer work.” 

On the subject of management 
rights and the scope of bargaining, 
Tobias has registered strong objec- 
tions to the draft of a proposed Fed- 
eral Personnel Manual (FPM) letter. 
The Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM) contends the letter simply 
restates policy already decided in vari- 
ous courts and at the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority (FLRA). Except 


for a small section of items clearly 
described as items where OPM be- 
lieved they were not negotiable under 
the law. Why did the statement pro- 
voke Tobias so much? 

“I basically disagree with the entire 
thrust of the management rights pro- 
vision in the Civil Service Reform Act. 
I think it artificially, unnecessarily 
narrows the scope of bargaining. 


ey apes not to _ 
“resolve issues and to throw © 
it into litigation, = 


“As a result of that clause, 
managers have the incentive not to 
bargain, not to resolve issues and to 
throw it into FLRA litigation. Now, 
on top of that initial predisposition 
you have Director Devine saying, ‘It is 
my considered judgment and my con- 
sidered advice you shouldn’t negotiate 
on these matters.’ 





Daddy Devine ploy 
“The manager at the agency level 
says, ‘Daddy made me do it. Of 
course, I would love to bargain with 
you on this proposal, but that De- 
vine, he told me I shouldn’t on these 
matters. So, I’m not going to do it.’ 

“What this does is create another 
incentive, another excuse for not 
bargaining. Besides that, the regula- 
tions were wrong—wrong in the 
way they characterized certain cases 
and certain decisions. 

“My union objected to the FPM 
proposals and so did many others.” 


Quality circles, pay 
incentives 

The media has quoted Tobias on his 
view that labor/management relations 
in Washington have become needlessly 
legalistic and confrontational. Specifi- 
cally, what developments make him 


believe today’s climate may be overly 
rough? 

“Well, we have tried to use a more 
cooperative route in some situations 
under highly specified conditions. We 
try to achieve our goals as a union in 
whatever way we can, whether that is 
through filing lawsuits, doing collec- 
tive bargaining or engaging in dis- 
cussions. 

“On that last point, NTEU has been 
in the forefront trying to develop 
more cooperative problem resolution 
arrangements.” 

Management asked Tobias to de- 
scribe those efforts and how they are 
faring? 

“T guess you are asking about the 
Internal Revenue Service cooperative 
discussion process. Here’s my view. 

“In these discussions, issues of 
negotiability and non-negotiability 
were put aside and both sides focused 
on problem resolution. And we 
succeeded—we successfully handled a 
couple of situations in that manner. 

“One instance involves setting up 
experiments for incentive pay at In- 
ternal Revenue Service Centers. There 
are four centers conducting experi- 
ments in which the employees and 
managers have established goals and 
have established the amount of pay- 
out for people who achieve the goals. 
It’s working very well. 

“‘We have a quality circle program 
which is just getting underway in the 
Internal Revenue Service. It’s much 
too early to tell whether the program 
itself is successful, but clearly the 
process we have used to organize the 
structure of quality circles has been 
sound.” 

We asked Tobias to describe in de- 
tail the first IRS program. How are 
the pay incentives managed, what has 
been the role of his union? 

“NTEU has set up a program at the 
national level with some specific 
guidelines as to how the program 
should be run. For example, we said 
50 percent of the money saved on ii- 
creases in production had to go back 
to employees. Then we established 
groups in each of the four centers, 
with equal numbers of managers and 
employee union representatives. These 
unique groups determined the 1982 
production costs of whatever was be- 

ing processed at each facility. They 
further decided how much increase 
there would have to be in order to 
merit a pay-out and what the pay-out 
would be. 
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“This labor/management committee 
jointly trained the affected employees 
and there was a lot of acceptance on 
the work floor. Under traditional 
procedures, managers create a pay in- 
centive system, tell employees how it’s 
going to work and say, ‘If you do 
good work you're going to get paid 
more.’ That would have been similar 
to the Devine approach. This pay in- 
centive program is quite different.” 

Does Tobias expect the IRS pay in- 
centive structure to be used elsewhere 
in the government? 

“Yeah, I think it can be used else- 
where. But it takes managers who are 
willing to take some risks. Actually, it 
takes a union which also is willing to 
take some risks. When you have that 
kind of a combination you can get in- 
novative results.” 

The effectiveness of performance 
management techniques is a raging 
topic among school teacher groups 
and private sector experts determined 
to reverse a decade-long downhill slide 
in productivity by American workers. 

Because the debate now is cropping 
up among government personnel 
specialists, Management asked Tobias 
for his views on the philosophy of 
merit pay? 

“Merit is a buzz word in my view,” 
responds Tobias. “An awful lot of fed- 
eral employees signed up with the 
idea they would be evaluated fairly 
and promoted promptly. They’ve come 
to realize that is just not true. 

“Employees haven’t been evaluated 
fairly. They haven’t been promoted 


and, certainly, they haven’t been paid 
as they envisioned they would be paid. 
Federal employees now believe the 
concept of merit pay is dead. It’s 
false, therefore, for Mr. Devine to say, 
‘We now have a merit procedure 
which pays on the basis of merit.’ No- 
body’s going to believe that. They’re 
going to believe it’s more subjective— 
a system that will play favorites. 

“Pay for performance is just the fig- 
ment of some public relations person’s 
imagination unless you have a system 
people believe in, can confide in and 
accept as equitable. 

Management asked Tobias to clarify 
the difference between his views on 
the merit system which predated the 
1978 Civil Service Reform Act and 
the reformed performance manage- 
ment initiative? 

“I’m talking about the entire civil 
service system, which supposedly is 
based on merit. It’s supposedly based 
on a system where people are paid on 
the basis of what they do and how 
they do it. Mr. Devine certainly is 
fostering that concept. Even though 
he’s trying to sell it—or resell it—to 
employees of the federal government, 
they aren’t buying.” 

Does Tobias see any common 
ground where OPM and labor might 
meet on across-the-board procedures 
in which pay and retention would be 
partially based on performance? 

“It would have to be bargained. 
There has to be a procedure which is 
acceptable to employees, in which they 
participate and which they will accept 
once implemented. Anything short of 
that won’t work.” 


In previous issues of this column, 
Washington Monthly editor Charles 
Peters and Pulitzer prize-winning 
economist Milton Friedman have 
recommended upping the number of 
political appointees in government 
agencies. Management asked Tobias 
to comment on Peters’ “neo-liberal’’ 
proposal. 

“One of the primary reasons NTEU 
opposed the Civil Service Reform Act 
was because we thought putting so 
many politicos in the civil service sys- 
tem would be very damaging to the 
system itself. I think we already see 
that. 

“As far as arguments that more 
politicos means more responsive 
government for taxpayers, I don’t see 
it. You are a careerist and you know 


the career civil service already carries 
out orders. They’re good soldiers. 
They do it. Assuming somebody politi- 
cal is in tune with the taxpayers— 
knows what the taxpayer wants—is 
the first fallacy. 

“And second, it’s all wrong to think 
somehow that politicos are going to be 
responsive. If Peters believes taxpayer 
complaints will be solved by making 
political appointments in the 
bureaucracy, I say that’s all wrong. 

“The way you solve legitimate tax- 
payer complaints is to deal with em- 
ployees in a straight-up manner. 
There’s nothing in the rules or the 
law or the regulations which prohibits 
a manager from taking action against 
an employee who has done something 
wrong.” 

FO, 
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On that final issue, the union leader 
did not call for bargaining as a way to 
resolve differences between himself 
and Peters. Current events had turned 
up an issue which even this union 
deal-maker found non-negotiable. True 
to reputation, however, he was willing 
to weigh the issue and comment upon 
it with deliberation. Although most su- 
pervisors and managers may not 
agree with his views, Robert Tobias is 
a union man worthy of our readers’ 
attention. 

Next issue: A minority spokesman 
who’s a maverick speaks out on af- 
firmative action and management 
reform inside the federal system. 
Thomas Sowell—coming up in 
“Another View.” @ D.T. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 


ew appointees to government 
positions, even those previously 
employed by the private sector, 
typically hire as many “political” spe- 
cial assistants as possible. This is 
usually rationalized on the grounds of 
excessive workload and because of the 
conviction the bureaucracy cannot be 
trusted to accomplish desired ends. 
This philosophy is consistent with 
the proposals of Milton Friedman, 
Charles Peters and others who, in or- 
der to enhance accountability and 
responsiveness in government, are 
calling for a greater emphasis on the 
spoils system and the corresponding 
need to replace up to 50 percent of 
the civil service work force with politi- 
cal appointees. There are other more 
effective and less dramatic ways to 
obtain accountability besides dismiss- 
ing or threatening 50 percent of the 
federal work force every four years. 
Three steps political appointees can 
take to greatly enhance their effec- 
tiveness as managers are: 
¢ Manage through line officers in- 
stead of staff departments. 
e Serve at least one full term. 
¢ Implement and personnally maintain 
a planning and control system. 


Effective use of staff and 
line organizations 

One problem over which political ap- 
pointees have some control is the ten- 
dency to manage through staff offices 
rather than the line organization. Be- 
cause of the size and number of con- 
stituency groups interacting with 
agencies, an interminable number of 
rules and regulations have been adopt- 
ed to maintain order in the public 
sector. 

This has resulted in much of the in- 
fluence within the government grav- 
itating to those staff offices which can 
claim responsibility for monitoring the 
political process and complying with 
federal regulations. They therefore 
have a tendency to think themselves 
more important within the organiza- 
tion than the program functions. This 
is disruptive. 

Managers must communicate early 
in their term that staff offices are 
designed and expected to support pro- 
gram elements. The primary staff 
responsibility is to help the manager 
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utilize the best method for implement- 
ing ideas—rather than citing regula- 
tions which restrict the manager. The 
tone for this direction must be set and 
enforced from the top. To make this 
commitment early in the term will 
promote innovation and proper em- 
phasis on program implementation 
and improvement. 


Continuity for political 
appointees 
The lack of continuity in management 
because of the frequent career changes 
of political appointees is another prob- 
lem with any system which relies 
heavily on temporary political appoin- 
tees. This creates an atmosphere for 
policy to be made at lower levels, 
makes it difficult for any administra- 
tion to implement its own policies and 
wastes time in training new senior- 
appointed officers. This problem can 
be solved by appointees themselves or 
at least by the Administration. Except 
for incompetent or illegal activity for 
which senior Administration officials 
should be replaced, political appointees 
should be required to complete at 
least a first-term appointment. The 
average tenure of a political appointee 
in Washington is currently less than 
two years. 

This should be unacceptable for any 
administration. Fulfulling at least a 
first term should be a matter of per- 


sonal dedication and commitment on 
the part of the appointee. 


and ¢c trol policy 
The political manager who is unable to 
focus personally on important initia- 
tives because of specific pressure from 
constituent groups, Congress, the me- 
dia and other government entities will 
not be able to implement the goals of 
the Administration. Appointees can 
avoid a reactionary mode by imple- 
menting the fundamental characteris- 
tics of good management—planning 
and control. 

Within the private sector, well-run 
companies contribute significant 
resources, including the commitment 
of the chief executive officer to carry- 
ing out their planning and control 
functions. This level of commitment is 
needed in the federal government and 
only can be achieved by the senior po- 
litical managers themselves. 

This system of planning and control 
can give management firm control 
over program direction. Within the 
federal government, the establishment 
of goals by the political appointee, ob- 
jectives by the program elements and 
action plans by the individual em- 
ployees is a system which mirrors as 
practically as possible, private sector 
management by objectives. It is, how- 
ever, not a function which can be 
delegated. Rather, it has to be devel- 
oped and monitored personally by the 
political appointee. Without this com- 
mitment, political appointees will be 
implementing the goals of the pro- 
gram managers or staff offices rather 
than those of the Administration. 

These suggestions will signifi- 
cantly help the political apoointee 
work more effectively within the fed- 
eral environment. The element miss- 
ing, a more streamlined and effective 
method for dismissing incompetent or 
unproductive employees should be in- 
corporated into the system. However, 
until that occurs, these ideas, which 
can be implemented by political 
managers themselves without waiting 
for civil service reform, will largely 
solve the problems of accountability 
and control found in the federal 
bureaucracy. @ 

Jeffrey Bragg is Administrator of the 
Federal Insurance Administration. 
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wo federal courts have admonish- 
T: the Federal Labor Relations 

Authority (FLRA) to confine it- 
self to administering the Federal Serv- 
ice Labor-Management Relations 
Statute (FSLMR Statute) and not to 
become involved in matters reserved 
to Congress or delegated to other fed- 
eral agencies. On November 29, 1983, 
a unanimous Supreme Court rejected 
the FLRA’s interpretation of section 
7131(a) of the FSLMR Statute which 
granted that “official time’ to em- 
ployees representing unions in negoti- 
ations with federal agencies included 
an entitlement to travel and per diem 
payments from the government. Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
v. Federal Labor Relations Authority. 
52 U.S.L.W. 4013. 

The case surfaced, when the agency 
refused a demand by a union steward 
for reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred in connection with negotiations 
over management’s plan to reorganize 
its field office operations. The bargain- 
ing took place away from the em- 
ployee’s duty station and involved one 
day of negotiations plus extensive use 
of his personal vehicle. When the Bu- 
reau declined to pay the union filed an 
unfair labor practice charge with the 
FLRA. While the charge was pending, 
FLRA issued its controversial in- 
terpretation of section 7131(a). When 
the issue was presented to the Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, it de- 
ferred to the FLRA’s reading of sec- 
tion 7131(a) as “reasoned and sup- 
portable” under the FSLMR Statute. 
This decision contrasted sharply with 
the views of three other circuit courts 
of appeal which had firmly rejected 
FLRA’s interpretation. The Supreme 
Court was asked to resolve this con- 
flict between the circuit courts. 

At the Supreme Court, both sides 
agreed FLRA’s interpretation of sec- 
tion 7131(a) could have a multi-million 
dollar impact on the expenditure of 
agency funds government-wide. Trac- 
ing the history of the term “official 











gislate!” Courts Tell FLRA 
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time’’ from its beginnings under Ex- 
ecutive Order 10988 through the legis- 
lative discussions which resulted in the 
FSLMR Statute, the Court discovered 
FLRA’s interpretation was a radical 
departure from the custom and usage 
which prevailed in the previous two 
decades of the federal labor relations 
program. As a rule, employees nego- 
tiating for unions only were entitled 
to their regular salaries and compen- 
sation if they “would otherwise be in 
a duty status.”” Congress contemplated 
that “unions would ordinarily pay 
their own (negotiation) expenses.” 

The Court has disposed of FLRA’s 
notion that labor-management nego- 
tiations falls within the term “official 
business” under the Travel Expense 
Act, 5 U.S.C. 5702, observing that 
nothing in the FSLMR Statute indi- 
cates a departure ‘from the basic as- 
sumption underlying collective bar- 
gaining that the parties proceed from 
contrary and to an extent antagonistic 
viewpoints and concepts of self- 
interest.” In fact, the Court notes 
travel and per diem payments histori- 
cally have been authorized only as an 
exception to the general rule against 
such payments and upon an agency’s 
certification the travel would be “‘in 
the primary interest of the govern- 
ment.” Allowing such payments as the 
exception rather than the rule, in the 
Court’s view, is consistent with the 
perception that “employee negotiators 
act principally in the interest of their 
union and not on official business for 
the United States.” 

The Court viewed FLRA’s version 
of section 7131(a) as nothing less than 
an “unauthorized assumption of (a) 
major policy decision properly made 
by Congress.” 

In the same policy arena is the deci- 
sion in United States Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service v. Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, et al., 709 F.2d 724 
(D.C. Cir. 1983), in which a three- 
judge panel of the Court of Appeals 





for the District of Columbia Circuit 
has chastized FLRA for “usurping” 
the role of Congress and OPM. FLRA 
ruled a union could include within its 
scope of bargaining those “‘negotiated 
grievance procedures” involving em- 
ployees who have been fired while still 
in their probation period. 8 FLRA 
No.75(1982). 

For over 100 years, probationers in 
the civil service have been treated 
differently from those who have 
passed this period—with respect to 
employee protections. Congress con- 
firmed this separate status of proba- 
tioners in the Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1978. The ’78 law created 
elaborate procedural protections for 
most employees, but expressly con- 
tinued an agency’s power to remove 
summarily a probationary employee. 
FLRA should not have extended these 
protections to probationers through 
the back door of the collective bar- 
gaining process. Their ruling has been 
reversed by the court. 

In the court’s judgment, Congress 
has assigned OPM the task of regulat- 
ing this area. OPM says an agency’s 
firing of a probationer is essentially 
unreviewable—subject only to minimal 
procedural requirements. In stark con- 
trast, observed the court, are the 
detailed procedural protections and re- 
view procedures available to other fed- 
eral employees who are removed from 
the job for either performance or 
conduct-based reasons. 

The court reasoned the union pro- 
posal would accomplish indirectly what 
Congress has precisely prohibited. Or- 
dering an agency to bargain over such 
a proposal would diminish manage- 
ment’s authority regarding probation- 
ers. Indeed, not even OPM can review 
an agency’s decision to fire a proba- 
tioner because, in the court’s opinion, 
the probationary period is a Congres- 
sional, not an Administration 
creation. @ 

Joseph A. Morris is OPM’s General 
Counsel. 
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PM’s right to issue collective 

bargaining guidelines concerning 

management rights under the 
FSLMR Statute has been confirmed 
by the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. National 
Treasury Employees Union, et al. v. 
Devine, et al. 

The union sought to stop OPM from 
finalizing its Federal Personnel Manu- 
al (FPM) guidance on management 
rights, consultation and the scope of 
bargaining in the federal service. The 
union claimed OPM didn’t have the 
statutory authority to issue such gui- 
dance and was usurping the role of 
FLRA by undermining the collective 
bargaining scheme of the FSLMR 
Statute. 

The court rejected NTEU’s conten- 
tion and granted summary judgment 
to OPM. In short, the court ac- 
knowledges OPM as the successor to 
the Civil Service Commission (CSC) 
which should inherit CSC’s function 
(under Executive Order 11491) to 
“maintain a program for the guidance 
of agencies on labor-management rela- 
tions in the federal service.” Until the 
President or Congress says otherwise, 
section 7135(b) of the FSLMR Statute 
preserves OPM’s responsibilities under 
Executive Order 11491. The court 
also agreed with OPM that since 
FLRA is the main adjudicator of such 
cases and needs to be independent, is- 
suing the type of advice at issue in 
the case was not appropriate. 

The proposed issuance is in three 
sections: A list of topics; the status of 
each topic’s negotiability, and; sup- 





Collective Bargaining: 
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porting citations. The court has en- 
dorsed OPM’s authorities to: First, 
maintain a program of policy guidance 
for agencies on labor-management re- 
lations; second, review the operations 
of the program; third, assist in assur- 
ing adherence to its provisions, and; 
fourth, aid in the development of labor 
relations training programs for man- 
agers. Nothing in the proposed issu- 
ance undermined the collective bar- 
gaining scheme of the FSLMR 
Statute. 


OPM Rules “Out of Order” 
OPM’s reform initiatives for proce- 
dures involving reduction-in-force, per- 
formance management and pay admin- 
istration under the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act, have received a setback 
from the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. 

Judge Barrington Parker has ruled 
OPM’s final regulations (dated Octo- 
ber 25, 1983) are without force and he 
stopped OPM from taking any action 
to implement them. The challenge to 
OPM came from the National Treas- 
ury Employees Union (NTEU). 

NTEU claimed the rules adversely af- 
fect their ability to negotiate contracts 
and represent their members. The de- 
cision required the court to examine 
the will of Congress regarding the 
regulations, since express statutory 
language about putting them into ef- 
fect was missing. 

Did the second continuing resolution 
of November 12, 1983, prohibit OPM’s 
effectuation of the final rules? Con- 
gress made no reference to those 


Who Writes the Rules? 





rules in the bill it passed. Or did the 
ban only apply to earlier proposed ver- 
sions of the regulations which were 
cited in the resolution? 

OPM’s defense was based on two 
grounds: First, the failure of the 
“Hoyer amendment” even to mention 
the October regulations while express- 
ly identifying the March and July no- 
tices of proposed rulemaking. Second, 
even if the October regulations were 
covered by H. J. Res. 413, the funding 
ban could not stop implementation be- 
cause the rules don’t require further 
expenditure of OPM appropriations. 

The court rejected both arguments. 

Admitting the intent of Congress is 
hard to ascertain, the court still con- 
cluded that the “Hoyer amendment” 
applied to all OPM initiatives pending 
on the subject matter at the time. 
While admiring the technical correct- 
ness of OPM’s arguments, the court 
defines its own role as “to construe 
not English but Congressional Eng- 
lish,” and effectuate the will of 
Congress. 

As for OPM’s alternative defense, 
the court simply disagreed that OPM 
can merely be a spectator while the 
regulations went into effect at other 
agencies. The court identified items in 
the new rules which required OPM in- 
volvement, and reasoned that OPM 
was indispensable in implementing and 
enforcing these regulations. Other 
agencies, concluded the court, cannot 
play the roles envisioned for them 
without OPM support. 

OPM has already appealed this rul- 
ing to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia Circuit, which is 
considering the case on an expedited 
basis. A decision at the appellate level 
is expected in March. @ 

Stuart Foss is an Assistant General 
Counsel at OPM. 
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By Michael W. Orenstein 


ay it isn’t so Gracey!”’ This bi- 

weekly refrain conducted over 

employee time and attendance 
(T&A) records reverberates through 
the halls of federal agencies. Mini- 
battles and peace treaties occur regu- 
larly as supervisors check, erase, re- 
check, re-erase and finally reconcile 
employee T&A cards. Happily, this 
time-consuming procedure ends with 
paychecks for all, but supervisors 
iniversally show little enthusiasm for 
the “bookkeeping” task required by 
Title 5 of the U.S. Code. (The fune- 
tion’s importance is underlined by Ti- 
tle 6 of the GAO Policy and 
Procedures Manual for Guidance to 
Federal Agencies.) 

The most obvious need for this ac- 
counting system is to prevent the 
abuse, fraud and mismanagement most 
personnel experts fear is bred by 
neglecting such duties. Checking at- 
tendance insures leave is recorded and 
dilutes unscrupulous scheming by the 
more easily tempted. 

A second justification for this 
“bothersome” activity is to eliminate 
guesswork demands on the memory. 
It allows for fair and accurate ac- 
counting. But daily maintenance of at- 
tendance records is essential to the 
system. Official observers of this ac- 
tivity report that administrative 
officers delegate the duty of daily 
time-keeping to one individual staff 
member. However, certification of ac- 
curacy and validity does remain the 
responsibility of the supervisor and ad 
ministrative officer. 

To help supervisors with this re- 
sponsibility, the daily leave report is 
indispensable. Abuse does exist. 

Types of abuse fali into six categor- 
ies: Submitting false data to the 
timekeeper; conducting personal busi- 
ness during official duty hours; ab- 
sence without leave; non work-related 
leave while on travel status; informal 
leave agreements, and; negative leave 
balances. Here are documented cases 
of fraudulent leave abuse which vigi- 
lent supervisors should keep in mind. 
¢ Two employees were routinely leav- 

ing the office at 3:45 p.m., but their 

sign-out sheets usually registered 

4:40 p.m. An investigation revealed 

a student aide who did leave at 4:40 


was being coerced into signing out 
for the other two. As a result, one 
employee resigned and the other 
received a written reprimand. 

An employee was operating a rental 
property management business and 
a personal products business from 
her government desk. She received 
an official reprimand citing several 
specific abuses including arranging 
business deals, handling tenant com- 
plaints, and receiving numerous non- 
work-related telephone calls while in 
the office. 

A chronic abuser of leave was re- 
quired to justify all leave prior to 
approval. A subsequent investiga- 
tion revealed she submitted nine bo- 
gus physician statements justifying 
72 hours of sick leave. The state- 
ments were fictitious and the doctor 
did not exist. She was charged 
AWOL and removed from duty. 

A federal employee arrived at a 
client’s office each day at mid- 
morning, performed a quick review 
and went home by mid-afternoon. 
On occasions, he was being paid for 
time when he was not conducting 
official business. The employee was 
removed from federal service. 

An employee left early on certain 
days (and took time off) each year 








for religious holidays. These were 
charged to religious compensatory 
time. However, he and and his su- 
pervisor agreed not to record this 
time on the T&A reports. He made 
up the time by coming in early and 
working weekends. There was no 
formal record kept of this time. An 
investigation resulted in warnings 

to the employee, the supervisor and 

the supervisor’s deputy. 

In one agency, salaries and benefits 
totaled over $400 million annually. An 
estimated one percent waste through 
leave abuse added up to a significant 
yearly loss. This bottom line argument 
is the primary reason T&A policies 
are documented in more than one gov- 
ernment manual. It is with an eye to- 
ward parsimony and toward fair treat- 
ment of all employees that these ex- 
tensive civil service and GAO regula- 
tions are published and made available 
at all agencies. 

The inside line is that fraudulent use 
of leave is an abuse and a form of 
theft—in salaries paid during illegal 
absences and in time lost to necessary 
office tasks. @ 

Contributing to this column: Chris 
Greer and Wally White of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s Office of Inspector General. 
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Reactions. . . Rebuttals. . .Retorts 


Management is lively, informative and stimulating. Congratulations for proving government publi- 
cations don’t need to be dull. 
Peter Hannaford 
Hannaford Associates 
Los Angeles 


GG Your movie review of The Star Chamber was far too kind to the historical network of Henry VII's 
top managers—they weren't ‘English patriots.’ They did manage to save the king’s bacon but they 
bec=me a law unto themselves. Writs of habeas corpus were suspended, punishments were ar- 
bitrary. Terror was their technique and the nation rejoiced at their demise. The message, perhaps, 
is that bureaucratic shortcuts may take on a life of their own and result in their own extinction. 

Maria Friedman 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


6a ..1 can recognize a quality information feel to a publication 
and your last issue of Management’s got it. The office tech- 
nology material and the 21st century civil service article with 
(Alvin) Toffler are the types of features which aren’t seen of- 
ten enough in Washington periodicals...Management is a very 
special and marketable book. 













SINCE 1 AM 

WITHOUT SIN 
I WILL CAST THE 
FIRST STONE ! 





Gerald Carmen 
Former Administrator 
General Services 
Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


(44 Kerry Peretta, Deputy Commissioner of New Jersey’s 
Department of Civil Service, is so impressed with Manage- 
ment she has asked me to obtain 24 copies for state officials. 
Kerry and I also are active in our area’s chapter of the 
American Society of Public Administration (ASPA). Thank 


you. 59 
Phyilis Rieger 
Managing Editor Moh 
New Jersey 
Municipalities Magazine 


GG | find it difficult to believe the articles in the Ms. Management column relate to most women 
managers. . .‘Patting a woman on the head’ is male-executive oriented. In the first letter 
(Vol.4, No. 2) why should the woman manager be ‘put down?’...These are not women man- 
ager problems. Your column does, perhaps, show women do recognize problems and ‘surface’ 
rather than ‘bury’ them. Women ask for respect as managers not as women. It is time we 
accept the openness of women and deal with it rather than call her a ‘cry baby.’ Stop this 
article. 59 

Mary Ellis 
Food and Drug 
Administraiion 
Chicago 


GG Thanks for including USA TODAY’s article on managerial techniques in your coverage (Vol. 4, 
No.2). I have brought your publication to the attention of J. Taylor Buckley, Editor/Money, who is 
responsibie for our ‘management’ news. Best wishes to you and your staff for a successful year. 

John Quinn 
Editor 


USA TODAY 
GG Alvin Toffler’s article on federal managers in the 21st century was remarkable, thanks for 


presenting it. Ms. Management, however, is a different story. What a mean spirited gal! Who 
ghosts that column, Tom Diaz (of the Washington Times)? 
(Name withheld) 


GG Just finished reading your last, SUPER issue! First time I ever read the magazine cover to cover. 
Congratulations to your staff.” 


Ambrose Klotz 
Department of the Navy 
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PROFILE 


DIANE K. STEED 


Administrator, National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 


“| recently received a Presidential Rank 
Award for the Senior Executive Service from 
President Ronald Reagan for my work as 
Administrator of the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration. I'm very pleased with 
the states’ response to drunk driving laws 
and child safety seat requirements. In 1981, 
eight states had safety seat lavs—we now 
have 42 states and D.C. We've just seen our 
Safest holiday season since the 1940s 
thanks to a significant drop in drunken driv- 
er related accidents—a result of tougher 
penalties and increased enforcement. 


“Transportation work has been an aspiration 
since childhood. If you'd asked my Mother 
and Dad what | wanted to be when | grew 
up, it was a truckdriver. | love to drive. At 
the Porsche plant in Europe, they brought 
Out a race car to take around the track. | 


let him drive it—we were going about 220 
mph. 


“| always read Automotive News for trans- 
portation developments. | try to read three 
newspapers a day, and there’s never enough 
time to read all | would like. . . but, of 
course, | read Management. It's informative 
and pertinent.” 











